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SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


gOR two months the readers of Leslie’s Weekly have been enjoying the great 
privilege, without knowing it, of reading editorials from the gifted pen of Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. Mr. Adams, famous as a novelist, magazine writer, social investigator 
and keen observer of American life, now steps forth into the open as a contributing 
editor on Leslie’s staff. Henceforth he will conduct its editorial page under his own 
signature. Mr. Adams’s clear vision and his terse, pungent, vigorous style of utter- 


ance speak for themselves; no further introduction seems necessary. 
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Epitor’s Nore.—Every newspaper reader 

s familiar with the amazing series of failures in 
Wall Street, which has recently brought again to 
iblic attention the menace of the stock swindler. 

1 number of these failures occurred among 
bucket shops—that is to say, stock brokerage 
houses that do not really buy and sell stocks, but 
nply bet on them against their customers. 
this have many different 
ethods of separating the unwary from their 
oney, methods which are constantly being im- 
proved upon as each generation provides a brand 
new grist of prospective victims. Don't let them 
yet your savings. In this and subsequent articles 
of this series, Mr. Waters explains in his usual 
id manner the ways in which the stock swind- 

r outwits even those who think they are exercising 


0 perators of sort 


ition.) 


EFORE writing these articles on 
the stock swindler of to-day I vis- 
ited the New York district at- 
torney’s office, presided over by Mr. 
Joab H. Banton, with a view to learning 
just how widespread had become the 
modern system of separating the sucker 
from his money. For weeks past the 
daily papers had been full of reports of 
the failure of dozens of brokerage con- 
cerns, some of them reputable enough, 
but many of them bucket shops pure and 
simple, Of course it was to be expected 
that thousands of people had been hard 
hit by these failures—people living in 
every State in the country. But I was 
hardly prepared to witness the crowd of 
tien and women who, now that their 
toney was gone, thronged the offices and 
corridors of this court of last resort in a 
vain endeavor to recover some of their 
tolen money. 
Chey were of all sorts and conditions of 
liumanity, from men and women of obvi- 
ls respectability and erstwhile prosper- 
to people who in appearance at least 
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were of the humblest strata of society. 
How some of them ever could have man- 
aged to gather together the small sums 
they thought they had invested was hard 
to imagine. Hard-headed business men 
fivory hard, no doubt], refined looking 
women, servant girls, peddlers from the 
East Side, foreign looking people whose 
complaints had to be interpreted into 
English, bright looking lawyers who rep- 
resented bashful clients, perhaps, apolo- 
getic citizens who did not want to trouble 
the district attorney, “but if anything 
could be done, you know,” ete., a few 
of them bent on such revenge as might 
result in “showing the rascals up,” but 
the most of them hoping against hope that 
the law would in some manner or other 
get their money back. False hopes in 
nearly every case, for after all the func- 
tion of the district attorney’s office is the 
punishing of crimes; the recovery of 
money lost through: the commission of 
those crimes being incidental, however 
desirable. 

All day long they came and went, some 
vociferous, some meek and cowed, some 
weeping, but all exuding a certain air of 
mystification as though they found them- 
selves unable to comprehend just how 
this thing could have happened to them 
anyway. They had been allowed to win 
in the first place, you know, for it is al- 
ways arranged that way. They were on 
the way to fortune, and now this sudden 
final reversal, truly it was inexplicable. 
And yet they represented but a small part 
of those who have lost, for the number of 
letters received was much larger than the 
number of those who called, and these in 
turn were probably but a fraction of the 
number of those, who, realizing that they 
had been duped, preferred to suffer their 
431 
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losses in silence. Publicity is sometimes 
undesirable, particularly in the cases of 
small town bank officials, leading citizens, 
trusted business partners and such like, 
who, having allowed their cupidity to out- 
run their common sense, cannot afford to 
become complainants. 

The lesson of the picture,- as it im- 
pressed me at least, was its expression of 
the gullibility of the general public, and 
this impression was heightened after I 
had heard some of the stories told by the 
district attorney and his assistants. Per 
haps the reader will not agree with me 
after I have related those stories, for truly 
enough the modern swindler is a super- 
psycho-analyst, in a class by himself, 
and once his clutches have become fas- 
tened upon his victim, the latter must 
needs be something of a superman him- 
self if he is to pry himself loose. How 
ever, let us see how this may be. 

In the classification of the district at 
torney’s office modern stock swindlers are 
divided roughly into three classes: The 
“wireless wire tapper,” the bucket shop 
operator and the fake stock seller who 
for the most part solicits by mail. The 
“wireless wire tapper” has nothing to do 
with the con man, who affects to tap 
wires so that his victim may win big bets 
the race track. His cognomen is 
merely one which has been bestowed upon 
him by his confraternity and relates to his 
ability to use fake telephone calls over 
wires which do not in fact exist. He is 
the descendant, or rather the successor, 
of the fellow who used to play the old- 
time “sick engineer” game. We. shall 
treat of him first. 

In the old days the victim was ap- 
proached by one of a mob of confidence 
men, who told him a weird story of having 
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made the acquaintance of an old prospec- 
tor who had discovered a gold mine, but 
did not realize its full value. The old 
prospector lay sick unto death and wanted 
to cash in on his find before he passed out. 
Of course the confidence man had made 
an investigation and found that the mine 
instead of being worth the paltry $10,000 
at which the prospector held it, was really 
worth nearer $1,000,000. If the sucker 
swallowed the bait he was taken to see 
the sick man, who looked and acted his 
part to perfection. 

There he lay in imminent danger of 
passing. Apparently suspicious of every) 
word and movement around him, it was 
only with difficulty that he could be per- 
suaded to take from under his pillow the 
little buckskin bag of gold nuggets which 
clearly indicated the richness of his mine. 
On the earnest representation of the con- 
fidence man he would allow the sucker to 
take one of the smallest nuggets and have 
it assayed. But, and this was whispered 
by the conman tn the sucker’s 
ear, it would be necessary to 
move quickly for “the old 
fool might die at any min 
ute,” in which event the 
whole property would pass to 
his heirs. If the sucker was a i 
real “come on” and not over + 
scrupulous about taking ad o 
vantage of an old man’s pre- 
dicament, the trick often 
worked. The money was 
paid over, the title passed, 
the con man and his confed- 
erate decamped for parts un 
known, and the sucker was 
left with a handful of nuggets 
for his $10,000. Sometimes 
he would not even get the 
nuggets, which the old miner 
would ask to be allowed to re- 
tain as a souvenir of his life 
in the field. 

This game was successfull) 
played again and again. But 
how differently it is done 
nowadays! The old mob 
were pikers as will appear 
from the following | story, 
which was told to me by As- 
sistant District Attorney Al- 
bert B. Unger, who vouches 
for its truth, Fictitious 
names are used. 

One day recently Mr. 
Smith, dwelling in a New 
York suburb, was called upon 
the phone by a man who said 
he represented Messrs. 
Blank & Co., “well-known bankers,” and 
who wanted to know if Mr. Smith would 
like to buy some Thingamajig Oil Co. 
stock. Mr. Smith almost snorted in re- 
ply. No, he did not wish to buy any 
Thingamajig stock. He already owned 
100 shares of that stock which he had 
purchased a year before and which he 
would be glad to get rid of, if any price 
could be obtained for it. He considered 
it worthless anyhow, “not worth the pa- 
per it was written on.” The voice as- 
sured him that he must be mistaken. 
The stock was worth money, $50 a share, 
and it looked as though there was “some- 
thing doing” in it. Mr. Smith did not 
want any more, however. 

Two days later Mr. Smith was again 
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called up and the voice at the other end 
of the wire informed him that by a pe- 
culiar coincidence they, Blank & Co., had 
received a call for some Thingamajig 
stock and wanted to know if he would be 
interested in disposing of his 100 shares 
at $50 a share? Would he? Wow! 
Lead him to it. 

But, said the voice, that was not all 
there was to it. As a matter of fact they 
had an order for 1,000 shares of the stock, 
and was it possible for him to procure 
900 more shares, add his 100 to the lot 
and let them sell the 1,000 for him at $50 
a share? No, Mr. Smith did not know 
of anyone who had 900 shares to sell, and 
anyhow why could they not go out into 
the market, purchase 900 shares, add his 
100 to them, and thus supply their cus- 
tomer with the asked for thousand. But 
Mr. Smith did not understand. You see 
they already had 900 shares in their own 
lock box, but they could not very well 
trade against customers in that manner. 

It would not be ethical; the law 

would not permit it. However, 

could Mr. Smith find it conveni- 

ent to come to their offices next 
morning? 

Mr. Smith could and did. He 

found a beautiful suite of offices, 

the voung man who had 

talked to him over the wire. He 

was introduced to one of the 

firm’s partners, who persuaded 


also 





ll on my way to Philadelphia before I 


received my stock certificates or 
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him that it would be a very simple matter 
for him to purchase the 900 shares at $50 
a share, add his own 100 shares to them 
and let them pass the completed 1,000 
lot to their customer, who would be in 
during the following morning. Mr. Smith 
agreed to do this. But being a wide- 
awake business man, nobody’s fool, you 
know, he required that as soon as he had 
given them his own check for $45,000 and 
his 100 shares, they in turn should give 
him the firm’s check for $50,000; that is, 
for 1,000 shares at $50 a share. H’m, 
well they would have to have the consent 
of an absent partner to do this. But they 
would get him on the phone at his coun- 
try place near Greenwich, Conn., and ask 


him to agree. So the partner then pres- 


ent apparently called up Greenwich and 
obtained a reluctant consent from the 
absent one. Of course Mr. Smith did not 
suspect that Greenwich was not called at 
all, but that the voice he heard grumbling 
over the phone was coming merely from 
a distant part of the beautiful suite of 
offices, which is where the wireless wire- 
tapping came in. 

So Mr. Smith wrote out his personal 
check for $45,000 and the persuasive gen- 
tleman in turn wrote out a firm check for 
$50,000, accompanied by much exacti- 
tude in the matter of getting Mr. Smith's 
name spelled exactly right, ete. But 
suddenly he stopped writing, gazed 
blankly at Mr. Smith and exclaimed: 

“Well, how annoying! There’s that 
fool partner of mine has authorized me to 
give you this check and he knows very 
well it is a two signature check. I should 
have thought of it myself. Oh, well, he 
will be in in the morning and we can get 
his signature then. You don’t mind?” 

Mr. Smith did not quite like it, par- 
ticularly as, it being just before three 
o'clock, the persuasive gentleman during 
a previous delay had already sent Smith’s 
$45,000 check “‘over to the bank for de- 
posit,” not liking to keep it on hand all 
night. Of course he did not tell him that 
this check was really on its way to Smith’s 
bank for certification, and poor Smith, 
not knowing this, thought all was right, 
for the place and the men had the ap- 
pearance of being all they pretended to 
be. 

But any fears he might have had were 
allayed when on his way out he met a 
man in the main hall of the building who 
accosted him by name, said he was a 
neighbor of Smith’s out in the suburbs, 
and on learning where Smith had been, 
was loud in his praises of Blank & Co. 
Why, he had been doing business with 
them for years and always found them 
strictly high class. Smith slept well that 
night, but that was because his troubles 
did not really begin until next day. 

He arrived in the office early the next 
afternoon. There stood his “neighbor” 
who had accosted him the afternoon be- 
fore, and friend neighbor was in the act 
of upbraiding the persuasive gentleman, 
who sat slumped in his chair, shedding 
bitter tears. As soon as Smith appeared 
his neighbor turned to him and exclaimed 
indignantly: 

“Hello, Smith! Glad you came in. 
What do you think of these people, any- 
way’ That check you were to receive 
this morning, they had it signed and cer- 
tified, but I saw the amount of money it 
called for, and I—well, I suppose, I was 
hasty, but damn it, I tore it up.” 

“You tore up my check?” gasped 
Smith. 

“I certainly did. Do you know what 
these people were trying todo? Oh, you 
needn't bawl, Blank. I’m going to tell 
him. They were trying to pay you $50,- 
000 for that stock and all the time they 
had it sold for $90,000. Their customer 
is on the way with the money now and 
he'll be here any minute. What do you 
think of that?” 

Smith did not know what to think of it. 
In fact it was very embarrassing. Such 
a high-class concern, too. But there 
stood the indignant neighbor glowering 
at the cringing Blank, who continued to 
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wipe his eyes of tears which seemingly 
were the result of his sudden exposure, 
hut which were probably caused by his 
merriment over the bewilderment of 
Smith. And into the middle of it all 
hurst the expected customer, who asked 
for his 1,000 shares of Thingamajig and 
produced a $90,000 check to pay for 
them. 

\fter a consultation it was agreed that 
the firm, under threats of exposure from 
friend neighbor and to save its own 
“face,” should let the stock go to the 
“customer” and pay the full amount, less 
commissions, to Smith, which was all 
right as far as it went, but the customer, 
heing of a canny disposition, demanded 
the transfer of the 1,000 shares of stock 
to his own name. Furthermore while he 
waved the check, apparently certified for 
$90,000, he did not purpose to 
let go of it until the stock cer- 
tificates were delivered to him 
physically. He conveyed splen- 
didly the impression that his 
suspicions had been aroused. 

So the certificates were pro- 
duced and were dispatched by 
boy to the stock transfer office 
so that they might be issued 
legally in his name. And it 
was a long time before that boy 
returned. Three o'clock drew 
near. Smith fidgeted in his 
chair and so did the customer, 
who intimated that if the 
transaction were not completed 
that day he would not feel ob- 
ligated to go through with it. 
Imagine Smith’s feelings then. 
\t three o’clock the boy dashed 
in with the 1,000 shares, all 
properly made out in the name 
of the customer. Of course he 
had not been near any transfer 
office. But his appearance was 
a relief, especially to Smith, un- 
til the customer glancing at the 
certificates suddenly exclaimed disgust- 
edly: 

“Why the seal of the company has not 
been placed on these certificates. This is 
not a good delivery and I refuse to take 
them. Anyhow, I only came here be- 
cause I gave my word. I am acting fora 
fool, and as things have turned out, this 
1,000 shares are not enough to swing our 
deal. Now if Mr. Smith can sell me to 
thousand shares I could manage.” 

The persuasive gentleman and friend 
neighbor immediately urged Smith to put 
in his order and his check for a second 
1,000 shares, which of course was all part 
of the game, but Smith was too bewil- 
dered to do it just then. He said he 
would think it over. He did so for two 
days. Then he went to the district at- 
torney’s office. Even there they had 
trouble in convincing him that all was not 
right. So they sent an officer down with 
him to visit the sumptuous suite of 
It was still there, but its occu- 
pants were not. Anyhow it had been 
iblet for only two months. 

It does not seem possible that a busi- 
less man could be so fooled, and yet this 
s not the only case of the kind that has 

ie to the attention of the district at- 
torney. Another man burst into the office 
ne day, declaring that a certain firm 
uust be put in jail at once. After he had 
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calmed down he told how in answer 
to an advertisement he had sent 
$5,000 to a certain brokerage firm to 
purchase shares of a well-known 


stock. As the certificates failed to 
arrive he began to fear he had 
fallen into the hands of some 
bucket shop operators. So he took 
the train from his home-near Phila- 
delphia and arriving at the suite of 
beautiful offices he demanded his 
certificates. The head of the firm 
was called and took him in hand. 
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were trying to pay you $50,000 for that stock and all the time they had it sold for $90,000. The 
customer is on the way with the money now.” 


“Why, of course, you shall have your 
certificates. It’s just a matter of delay 
in making the transfer to your name. 
It'll take an hour or two; and as it is 
lunch time, suppose we go out and eat?” 

They went out. They dined and they 
drank something stronger than coffee. 
After luncheon they invited him to ride 
to the railway station in their limousine, 
put him on a train and sent him merrily 
away. 

“And do you know,” he said, “I was 
well on my way to Philadelphia before I 
realized I hadn’t received my stock cer- 
tificates or my money either.” 

Now these are illustrations of the in- 
tensive operations of the wireless wire- 
tappers. Such fellows have stolen lit- 
erally millions of dollars during the last 
few years, and yet their takings are small 
indeed compared with those of the 
bucket shop operators and the fake stock 
swindlers. In the district attorney’s of- 
fice they estimate that over $50,000,000 
has been lost to the people of the country 
through bucket shops in the almost im- 
mediate past, while the losses through 
fake securities are many many times as 
great. District Attorney Joab H. Ban- 
ton declared that: 

“The sale of wild-cat securities has 
gone to such an enormous extent that it 
is estimated that the people of the United 


States have been swindled out of $750,- 
000,000 within the last few years.” 

I mentioned this estimate to some Wall 
Street men of standing. They thought it 
too low, one of them indeed declaring that 
the figure was not as high as the amount 
of money which has been swindled out of 
our foreign language speaking population 
alone. The amount stated by Mr. Ban- 
ton is staggering enough, however, and 
just how such a huge sum of money could 
be stolen and the conditions which permit 
of such wholesale banditry will be de- 
scribed in succeeding articles. 

(Mr. Waters’ next article will appear in 
an early issue. 
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T ASHTON, IDA... during the 
winter the railroad ends. During 
4 the summer it goes farther, the 


Union Pacific line extending through to 
the park entrance at West Yellowstone. 
But, until the snorting locomotives push 
their great rotary snowplows through the 
last of the drifts in preparation for the 
tourist invasion, the only communication 
hetween the little snow-beleaguered vil- 
lage and the ranches beyond lies by dog 
team through the Targhee Forest. It is 
a region where the use of dog teams and 
sledges has become quite as common as in 
the Far North, and where every winter 
the ranchers and townsfolk and 
visitors from far and near gather for the 
American Dog Derby. 

This is the speed classic, as the All- 
Alaskan Sweepstakes and the Hudson 
Bay Derby are the endurance classics, of 
the white trails. 

Down through the forest into Ashton, 
on a threatening day toward the end of 
last February, had the famous 
‘“‘mushers” for the big race, followed by 
the countryside on ski and sledge, there to 
meet city folk from East and West who 
had thronged in by coach, pullman and 
even private car—all vociferous with the 
carnival spirit. The Governor of Idaho 
was there to start the race, as the first big 
event of Yellowstone’s Golden Anniver- 


now 


come 


sary. 
The little town was packed by mid- 
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1 Bol of the start and a long 


lane was formed by 

the crowd far up the 
snow-covered main street to where it 
ended on the edge of open country. The 
storm, long brewing, had increased to the 
proportions of a blizzard and the tem- 
perature had dropped to well below zero. 
Dog teams by the score ki-yied up the 
sidewalks, across the course, or tangled 
vociferously on the corners, for every 
kiddie in that country has one. One-dog 
teams, two-dog, three-dog outfits all 
yiping at the top of their lungs abetted 
by the yelling youngsters make quite a 
din, especially when two or three of them 
engage in joyous battle in which occasion- 
ally the kid drivers would enthusiastically 
join. 

And then suddenly the lane cleared as 
down at its end Governor Davis, of 
Idaho, stepped out, followed by the first 
team to start. 

These racing dogs were as different 
from the shrilling pups of the school- 
kids’ teams as a champion is from a “pork 
and beaner.” Literally on their toes, 
trained to the minute, clawing the ice in 
their eagerness to hit the trail, they were 
not without the dignity of their position 
and in the main silent, as though they 
knew the wearing, heartbreaking grind 
ahead of them, and were conserving for it. 
A helper at the end of the gee-chain dug 
his heels in and exerted all of his strength 
to hold them as the driver received his 
final instructions from the starter. 

“Go,” and they were off, the driver 


George Pilcher on the trail out of Ashton 
race The first three teams in finished within 
other, remarkably close considering the distance traveled. 


The Doggonedest 


He finished third in the thrill 


fourteen minutes of cach 


Race 


By Fyre Powell 


dropping to the sledge as it passed him. 
This first team drew a hard place under 
the circumstances as the storm had ob- 
literated the trail and every foot of it 
had to be broken anew, and the crowd 
cheered it to the echo, as it dashed to the 
edge of town, turned onto the trail and 
disappeared in the curtain of driving snow. 

Another team drew through to the line, 
to the accompaniment of more cheering, 
and was off, five minutes behind the first 
man. In fact, by the time one end of 
the crowd finished its send-off to one 
team, the other had started anew making 
a continuous wave of madness up and 
down the line. 

“Tud” Kent, the champion, started 
third. Of medium height, wiry, wind- 
and-snow-burned to a deep tan, he seemed 
a far less spectacular figure than the 
others, right up to the moment of his 
take-away. His team didn’t claw the 
ice, but stood mildly by as though rather 
bored by the whole performance. Kent 
himself, wearing a wide-brimmed sombero 
in spite of the weather, stood looking over 
dogs, harness and sledge with a practiced 
eve. 

“Fifteen seconds,” called the governor. 
“Ten seconds, five,” and with a sweep of 
the Stetson Kent handed it to one of the 
officials. “It’s in the way, hold it for 
me,” he remarked. 

“Go!” 

The lethargy dropped from the seven 
dogs of Kent’s team. Muscles like fin 
steel wire brought them up tense and the) 
were gone. There was no lost motion, 
no wasted clawing of the ice, no sound 
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from them. They simply went away 
from there and they went fast. And their 
driver was going out into the blizzard to 
buck twenty-five miles of trail without a 
hat! 

This was a he-game, and it was plaved 
by men of iron. That is what made the 
next thrill all the more startling, for the 
sixth to start was a girl. 

Lydia Hutchison, “Lyd,” they called 
her, seemed hardly more than twenty 
and was decidedly pretty. And here she 
was, ready to start out into the storm in 
competition with hardened 
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ever permitte d to par- 
tict pate in the Ashton 
Dog De rby. 
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veterans of the trail. But 
there are iron women, too, and 
Miss Hutchison proved it. 

When she announced her 
entry in the derby, its govern- 
ing committee was completely 
nonplused. No woman had 
ever done such a thing before. 
It was impossible, they said, 
that a girl could have the 
stamina to face the grind of 
this trail battle where even 
the honors of champions were 
dangerously contested. But 
there never had been a rule 
made to cover such an emer- 
gency. It had never before 
happened in the history of the 
famous dog classics here or in 
the north, and so finally her 
entry was accepted. 

And with a team full of heart 
and backbone, just a little too 
eager if anything, she was at 
the line. As she turned to 
meet the Governor, two num- 
bers appeared on her back, a 








gl 








can be said 
that while it didn’t 
come into the money 
it was carried 
through a winner as 
far as credit for the 


And it 





nerviest perform- 
ance in the history 
of the great trail 
races is concerned. 

Miss Hutchison 
was off like a streak, 
whistling shrilly at 
her string, which was 
led by a big, intelli- 
gent Belgian police 








i-1-1-1-1 Here comes 
Kent,” as a black dot could be 
emerging from the white curtain of snow. 

“You're crazy,” shouted, 
“there are two ahead of him.” 

“Crazy, am I?” was the response, as 
the old chap did a wild snowshoed dance 
in his excitement, “Look!” 

Sure enough, it was Kent, in his first 
lap of eight and a third miles done, and 
going like one possessed. And if the 
town was crazy at the start, it was wild 
raving mad now, for the champion had 
passed the two contenders who were 
breaking trail ahead of him, broken his 


seen 


some one 















After all 


; mystery, which solved, proved yt dog, “Doc.” But at own, and was minutes ahead. 
him. to be a touch of romance, for \ the turn of the trail One by one the teams dashed through, 
“a the additional number was - disaster appeared. and then the place did go mad, for down 
: ‘ that of “Smoky” Gaston, the Her team wouldn't the trail, ice-covered, crouched stiffly on 
an young driver who burst into fame last take it. Whether the storm drowned her sledge, but whistling gamely at her 
rowd vear when he drove through a forlorn her order, “Haw,” to turn, or whether dogs, came the girl. She had won back 
F war hope with a depleted team, into second they had simply bolted off up the straight — to the trail. 
and place against Kent. Gaston, out of the stretch, couldn’t be told, and in a moment Packers slapped normally sedate 
= race when his dogs, with misguided judg- she had disappeared in the snow, headed Eastern bankers resounding whacks be 
line, ment, took on a huge lynx during the jn the wrong direction. tween the shoulders. Strangers fell on 
ae: mush down through the Targhee from Nine started, and hardly was the last each other's necks, every dog team on the 
first West Yellowstone, would at least be team off, when there was a wild yellfrom side lines set up a ki-yi as their drivers 
id . represented. a quaint figure on snowshoes, in macki- turned loose the war-whoop. One three 
ws “Smoky’s a good sport and a game naw, with a coon skin cap and carryinga dog outfit, infected by the excitement, 
iking driver,” the girl explained. “And his bearskin pack. Apparently,an old trap- jerked the sledge from under a boy driver 
and number will go through to a winning per from the back country, who just as and yelped up the road after her, tipping 
_— place if the dogs and I can carry it there.” apparently had his money, his skins, Concluded on page 458) 
wind- 
emed 
the 
f his 
y the 
ather 
Kent 
nbero 
y over 
sticed 
ernor. 
-ep of 
of the 
it for 
seven 
e fine 
1 they ; F . ey . : ; - 
wore ‘ott Zarn and Frank Smuin behind their trusty canine steeds Zarn to win fourth place Those who know the lads pr t that ¢/ 
eal only a fourteen-year-old boy. He and young Smuin owned and not far distant when they will be making their older rivals do ¢ / 
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ned their team together. In the race he did the driving and managed 





record-smashing to beat them. why should youth be a 
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Tne rowing season ts on tin England, and al- 

















ready the series of “bumping” races at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Eton and other rowing 
renters are in progress The English streams 
being extremely narrow, as a usual thing, tis 
necessary in a race to let the various boats go 
“Indian fashion” in single file. A contes- 
tant which touches—or “bumps” the boat 
just ahead of it goes up one place toward the 
head of the procession, and the bumped boat 
goes down one The picture above shows a 


recent hump at Cambridge, on the Cam 





Re 










GILLIAMS 
Eduard Billhardt, a fae tory worker in Graus hutz, Germany, sto pped work recently lo cele- 
brate his one-hundredth birthday and welcome over 100 of his 264 living descendants who 
m came to join in the festivities. He has 11 children of his own, sons and daughters, 75 grand 
mm =6children, 174 great grandchildren and 4 great-great grandchildren. From the looks of the 
4 front row it does not seem lilcely that the Billhardt family will soon become extinct. The 


centenaria? ¢ seated in th “enter of the second row. 
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Franciset fe rribn f has beer entertaining th 


tenor voice But Mr. Hunter no longer a de 
hand {tracted by | wonderful roice several 
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interest are doubly accentua 
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SNAPSHOTS 
THAT ARE 
WORTH WHILE 


QoMmMe of the youngsters of the Mangin 
AF Junior High School, New York City, 
ire running a savings bank for themselves 

outside school hours, but in the school build- 
ing. Thrift, scientific banking methods 
and order are the lessons taught by the et- 
periment. More than $2,000 has been ac- 
cumulated by the young depositors in a few 
months, despite the fact that even one-cent 
deposits are accepted. The miniature insti- 
tution is operated under the supervision of 
Joseph Grosfeld, an instructor in the com- 

mercial course at the school. 


KEYSTONE 
THe goal toward which aviation is now headed is a machine that will rise, like a 
bird, without a take off—and land without running along the ground. The Helio- 

copter ts the present deve lopment of the “bird machine,” but it is only in the 
perimental stage of development. Here the French Pe scara Heliocopter is shown 
The photograph was made during a test of the machine and shows 


n as hangar. 
Der of hearie r-than-air 


t 50 centimeters off the ground. To-day there ave a num 
machines which will rise verticall) s t none of them is startl ngly successtal, 


KEYSTONE 
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ting {merica’’ at f 
their husbands 
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army conditions in separate 
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“Tom Mock's pale hand strove upon the trigge . avere 


OM MOCK’S lean hand closed on 
the girl's shoulder like a claw 
biting into the tender flesh beneath 


her blue robe. “No,” he said. 

“But he will give you all he has, and 

will work he will work so hard 

pay you for me,” she begged, and 
knelt swiftly at his feet, her slender body 
wked = with From the 
below came the mufHed sound of voices, 

vere the coolies and half-naked Malays 
weated and quarreled over the gambling 
tables and drank at the long bar, to the 
profit of Tom Mock 

He looked down at the 
with eves like 
warning, he cuffed 
crouched lower with a little cry of pain. 
‘Get up! What are vou to drag good 
silk upon the Hoor?” he snarled. 

San Lee, fair as a honey-colored tea- 


sobs. roouls 


Chinese girl 
then, 
her, so that she 


obsidian, without 


The Price 


By Atreus von Schrader 
Harold 


Illustrate 1 oY Anderson 


rose, struggled to her feet and carefully 


dusted the blue and gold butterfly robe 
she wore, Tom Mock’s property 
“he would work so hard ” she 


whimpered, 
“And if he died? 


plantations dies too easily. 


Coolie scum on the 
Who would 
pay me then, with your beauty gone? 
Your price is one thousand dollars 

and without the clothes I have let you 
wear. If this Lun Hing can bring me a 
thousand dollars, he can have you,” the 
half-caste paused, “he is downstairs now, 
gambling away what little he has.” 

San Lee shook her head miserably. 
“He hopes to win enough to buy me,” 
she said, and Tom Mock’s loose thin lips 
smile. The coolies who 
came from the reeking plantations of 
the Borneo jungle and sought his poly- 
on the Jalan Tiga had 


drew into a 


glot gambling hell 


he 


could not fire 


small chance of winning, regardless of luck. 

“Enough. Cease this foolish girl's 
talk and bring me the pipe,” he ordered 
sternly, and the little odalisque went 
obediently to do his bidding. Under 
the lamplight that fell upon his yellow 
cheek bones and high curved nose like a 
saber, Tom Mock’s skin showed dry and 
bloodless as leather, despite the steam- 
ing breathless heat. Behind him, on its 
pedestal, smiled an image of Tai-pek- 
kong, God of Riches, and in the burner 
Tom Mock lighted a stick of 
incense with delicate fingers. In a 
corner were racked Malay krisses and 
Dyak parangs, lean and venomous blades 
that gave back the light of the lamp. 
Tom Mock sometimes employed men 
upon errands requiring weapons. Over 
all hung the hot sticky smell of burned 
opium. 


before it 
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As he turned from the joss, the girl 
reappeared, bearing a clean mat and 
the wadded woolen headpiece of the 
smoker. These she placed carefully 
upon the floor beside the screened win- 
dow. Then she gave her master his 
pipe, a thick bamboo stem, with rock- 
amber mouthpiece and copper cup, the 
sweet-smoking pipe of an epicure. Tom 
Mock disposed himself upon the mat and 
settled his head sidewise on the hard 
pillow as San Lee lit the little lamp be- 
side him. “That is all * said he, 
and she left the room silently, her eyes, 
under their spreading brows, wide with 
anguish. Tom Mock busied — himself 
with the greasy, dark-brown opium, 
rolling and kneading it for the pipe 
and his narrow chest rose on the first full 
wave of the black smoke. 

For a time the half-caste lay 
motionless, brooding; women, 
jewels, death, drink, the lust of 
gambling, these things he dealt 
in, and all brought toll to Tom 
Mock, half Chinese, half Tuni- 
sian-Jew, lord of the Sandakan 
dive on the. Jalan Tiga, that 
crawls like a sluggish snake be- 
tween the festering jungle and 
the flat dead water of the Sulu 
sea. 

His first pipe finished and his 
hody comforted, he drew a fiber 
packet from his silken blouse, 
and from it he rolled into his 
pale hand a black pearl. Flaw- 
less, splendidly iridescent, the 
great jewel glowed as he fed his 
hard eyes upon it. A fortune 
nested in his cupped hand, and 
he smiled upon it with the bland 
smile of Tai-pek-kong. Tom 
Mock had come upon no pearl 
to equal it in all the years of his 
trafficking. That he had paid 
only the life of another man to get it 
added savor to his triumph. 

At length he set the black pearl down 
beside him and lazily, because it irked 


him, he drew from a_shoulder-holster 
under his blouse a blued-steel .45 
caliber revolver. Being half Chinese, 


Tom Mock believed in weight of lead, 
and a bore of nearly half an inch. He 
laid the weapon close to the pearl, and 
his thin lips, with a flange upon their 
outer edges, like a hog’s, tightened again 
in a slow smile as he observed the similar- 
ity in the sheen of the black jewel and 
of the heavy revolver barrel, gleaming 
side by side in the lamplight with the 
sinister luster. Idly he picked 
up the gun, twisting its muzzle until it 
stared at him like an unwinking, malig- 
nant eye; then he took the black pearl 
in his slender fingers. The two dark 
circles seemed of a size, and he set the 
jewel daintily upon the muzzle. Silently, 
smoothly, the pearl slid down the barrel, 
to rest against the heavy bullet in the 
breech, fitting so snugly that when he 
turned the barrel down it did not roll 
out the perfect hiding place, whis- 
pered his bemused brain, for a man 
whose clothes might be deftly searched 
as he slept, and with a sigh of comfort 
l'om Mock gave his drowsy attention to 
the copper-cupped pipe. The room grew 
lazy with pungent smoke, and his mind 
rose upon soft wings, until it seemed to 


same 


And so it shall be ever. 
In spirit u hen your flaming host appears. 


L__ 





him that Tai-pek-kong nodded friendly- 
wise, and he blew a great cloud toward 
the God of Riches. 

San Lee stood outside the closed door 
of her master’s room until his rhythmic 
breathing told her that he was deep in 
the spun web of the black smoke. Then, 
fearfully, and silent as a shadow, she 
crept down a flight of wooden stairs and 
out through a passage behind the noisy 
bar into the hot, quiet night. The girl 
felt her way along the wall to an open 
window. There, intent upon the brass 
cups that held the dice, were groups of 
men gathered about low tables, whereon 
the dice rolled and took their hard- 
earned Singapore dollars. Three times 
San Lee trilled a low night-bird call, 
trembling at her own boldness. The 


STARS AND MOON 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


TARLIGHT shall find me on the hills to-night 


The moon shall make a pathway for my feet, 


And the rich earth shall be divinely sweet, 


And heaven a dome of blue-and-gold delight. 
I shall stand breathless on the dizzy height, 


And see the dust of other worlds repeat 
Their glowing miracle; and my retreat 


Shall be as still as eagles in their flight. 


Wonder of stars, and marvel of the moon, 
My senses cannot grasp you through the years. 
Once, as a child, on a deep night in June, 


I watched you through a little veil of tears. 
Still I swoon 


bronze Malays, the eager, terrier-sharp 
Dyaks and the pale Chinese clustered 
in the sweltering den, gave no heed; 
except Lun Hing, to whom her call was 
sent. Without turning, he watched the 
dice swallow his stake, and then, with 
the shrug of a man who has no more to 
lose, the big coolie walked to the door. 
Once outside, he hurried around the 
corner, crouched as he passed the open 
window, and so to the foot of a tall palm 
that reared its plumes a hundred feet 
beyond. There San Lee awaited him, 
her heart fluttering in her breast at his 
coming. For a long moment the two 
stood in silence, the slave-girl and the 
bound coolie. Twice he had seen her, 
and she him, and their love had bloomed 
like an orchid of the panting, moist 
jungle that surrounded them, from bud 
to full passionate flower in one warm 
night. Above their heads flared the 
ordered tropical stars, and around them 
flitted the wheeling bats and_ velvet 
night moths. From far off, like a pulse, 
came the dim throb of a drum and the 
chant of voices. 

Lun Hing leaned toward the silent 
girl. “Beautiful Lily,” he whispered, 
and San Lee answered him between 
stifled sobs that tore her little throat, 
“He said no, no, no. Only for one 
thousand dollars can you buy me,” she 
cried. 

“I greatly desire you 


and I 








have so little,” Lun Hing bulked huge in 
the soft night mist under the palm. “I 
hoped to win at the dice tables, but 
instead, I lost,” he said simply. 


“To the master. It is he who takes 
and takes. I have nothing, not 
the clothes I wear he brought me 
from Suchow, in the time of hunger 
as he brought other girls,” her voice was 
no more than an echo. 

Lung Hing, looking down upon her 
ivory beauty, filled his broad chest with 
a mighty breath, struggling with the 
iron dominion that is the coolie’s heritage. 
“If we could run away,” he murmured. 
And heard the girl’s swift gasp of terror, 
and saw her shake her head. ‘From 
Tom Mock, who has a hundred eyes and 
a hundred ears? No, he would send his 

Dyak hunters, and that would 
be the end,” she said, and Lun 
Hing knew that she spoke truth. 

Then, because she was very 
lovely, he made her the answer 


even 


of a bold man. “I will talk 
with Tom Mock. I will tell 
him my wages in the copra 


shed and how I will save, and 
not gamble ” his 
had deepened as he spoke, and 
with a whimper of fear she put 
her hand over his mouth. “He 
is up there in his room, and 
he will hear you, and slay us 
both,” she panted, and felt the 
strong muscles of his throat 
move as she touched him. 
“Young Moon of Silver, I 
will talk with him, it may be 
that I can make him hear my 
heart,” said Lun Hing, and 
despite her wild pleading he 


ve Ice 


turned toward the house of 
Tom Mock. Wringing her 


hands in silent anguish, San 

Lee followed, and side by side 
they mounted the wooden stairs to the 
closed door. For a moment their eyes 
met in the murky gloom, and the girl, 
standing on tiny tiptoes, gently stroked 
his yellow cheek. ‘Do not follow me,” 
said Lun Hing, and put his hand to the 
door. 

Tom Mock was lying upon his mat 
beside the window. Lun Hing entered 
softly, bowing humbly, and folded his 
hands in the sleeves of his blue cotton 


jacket. The half-caste watched him 
with incurious eyes; then, recognizing 


him, moved languorously upon his mat. 
“You come unbidden, like a man who 
seeks something. What is your errand?” 
he asked smoothly. 

“Great and illustrious master, forgive 
the dust beneath your feet that breaks 
your rest, have I your leave to speak?” 
asked Hun Ling. 

Slowly the flanged hog lips drew back 
in the smile that was like a curse, and 
Tom Mock nodded his permission to the 
suppliant, waiting, as the cat waits for 
the next move of the mouse between her 
paws. 

The coolie stood under the lamp and 
made his plea. “You are the rich and 
generous lord of this place,” he stam- 
mered, “and among your vast possessions 
is a girl, San Lee, whom I, insignificant, 
have disrespectfully come to desire,” 
he stopped, watching the onyx-eyed 


(Concluded on page 452 
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[i railroad train 
will be as rare as a 
horse and bugey is to- 
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Are the Railroads 


Doomed? 


Those of the Pacitic Coast Are in Death 
Grips with the Motor Bus 


By Robert W. Ruhl 





day. The steam engine 
can no more stand up 
ugainst the gas engine 


than the stage coach 
could stand up against 
the tron horse. The 


automobile and the 
motor truck will handle 
the passenger and freight 
traffic of the future, and 
the paved highway will 
be the roadbed.” 

This was the glib 
statement of the owner 
of a motor bus line, run- 
ning on the Columbia 
Highway, from Portland 
to Hood River, delivered 
to the writer early in 
October, 1921. The 
speaker rolled a corpu- 
lent perfecto in his 
mouth as he spoke, and 
twirled a jeweled watch 
charm with one hand. 
He had an air of pros- 
perity about him, and an 
air of great  self-confi- 
dence. Friends said he 
was making money. 
He looked it. 

While prominent rail- 
road officials on the 
Pacific Coast do not 
share this gloomy view 
of their business future, 
they do generally agree 
a war to the death be- 
tween the railroads and 
motor carriers is on, and — 7h, 
that unless there is some 
public regulation of the 
automotive transportation business as 
there is of the railroad business, the time 
is not far distant when every railroad 
on the Pacific Coast will face bankruptcy. 

In fact a few months ago the Hill 
Lines, operating in Oregon and Wash- 
much. 


rauroads u 


ington, officially admitted as 
Che following extract is from a_ public 
statement issued by the Oregon Electri 
Railway, a Hill subsidiary, to the people 
of Washington County, Oregon: 

rh t 1 


Oregon Electric Railw 
isportation sources sufficient n \ | 
s by S109,109.02 

n 1920, 


jebt or return on invested { Phese 


ns were loss pe I 
A continued loss to a railway is the same 


as to a farm, store or bank—failure 


irked as to indica 
a drop of 54 per ce juring the last tl tt 
compared with 1919, in the number of tickets sold 
tween Portland and Hillsboro and Forest Gr 
Vis shtdemerals te one velabe ta pnneenees 
2 ee wW 


gh one 1 Same Way so D 


bu 


(Columinia 





8 d to carry ple asure seeke rs and prenicke rs to Multnomah Falls on the 


High ray, east of Portland. 


have transferred fully 60 per cent. of their business from 
the railway to the truck 
That traffic exists, and that the people 
have transferred it from the railway to auto 
busses and trucks. is evident from the fact 
that at points untouched by the latter the 
rail business was better in 1920 than in 1919. 
Does this diswpearance of support mean anything 
to these ymmuties, and is it a matter of concern to 
them, or is it a problem for the railway only? 
is the community, but the individual citi- 












humble for a 


rather 
railroad. 

The railroad from 
Portland to Linnton, 
Oregon, in fact has been 
abandoned, and railroad 
men refer to this inci- 
dent as one that can 
point a moral and adorn 
a tale. 

The United Railways 
providing —_ transporta- 
tion between these two 
places, applied to the 
Public Service Commis- 
sion for a fifteen-cent 
fare. The people of 
Linnton protested and 
finally secured an in- 
junction against the in- 
crease,enforcing theirar- 
gument with the ten-cent 
jitney fare then in force. 

The line was aban- 
doned and since then 
there has been no trans- 
portation other than 
that supplied by auto 
busses and auto trucks. 
The auto busses, enjoy- 
ing a monopoly, prompt- 
ly boosted their pas- 
senger fare totwenty-five 
cents, which it is now, 
and the people of Linn- 
ton are now engaged in 
a movement to build 
their own railroad to 
connect with the United 
Railways. 

Which indicates that 
automotive transporta- 
tion, for the people, 
may not be all peaches 


Now the motorcars carry them and cream. In fact 


there is overwhelming 
evidence that the pioneer automobile 
operators are behaving very much as the 
pioneer railroad operators behaved. 
They are after all the traffic will bear, 
perfectly willing to damn the pubiic, 
if it happens to be profitable. 
The Southern Pacific officials in Ore- 








peuple? 
Rather frank 


talk that, and 
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train of trucks operating on a large Oregon ranch. 


Pees rts: ; 


Instead of by railroad, cattle are 


shipped over paved highways direct to Portland 


gon and California confirm this view. 
In the last two or three years the Southern 
Pacific has taken off one hundred and 
fifty trains in these two States, and motor 
competition is officially given as the 
cause. In both States interurban rail- 
road service has practically disappeared. 

\s one official stated, “The question 
is no longer putting down tracks, but 
tearing them up. The time is near when 
certain lines will have to be abandoned, 
unless relief is granted.” 

Throughout the coast where automo- 
tive transportation is in direct compe- 
tition with the railroads, the tariffs are 
practically the same. Where there is 
poor railroad service or none at all, the 
motor bus charge is far in excess of the 
standard railroad rate of three cents a 
mile. By arranging their schedules to 
supply transportation when the railroads 
do not, and because they not only call 
at the principal hotels, but will both call 
and deliver at residences near the business 
districts, the auto busses enjoy a material 
advantage. Also with comparatively 
cheap equipment, slight overhead, and 
no eight-hour-day problems—in fact no 
labor problems at all—they are able to 
maintain a far more frequent service 
than the railroads can possibly maintain. 

I visited a high official of the Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle railroad in his 
offices in the Pittock Block, Portland. 
During the course of the conversation 
he called me to the window and pointed 
below. In front of the Oregon Electric 
downtown station, next to the Seward 
Hotel, were two auto busses, each one 
almost as large as a Pullman. 

“There they are,” said he, pointing 
grimly with the stem of his pipe, “they 
not only take our business, but they use 
our stations, not only to-day, but every 
day in the year. Every prospective 
customer of ours is solicited by 
them. They can charge any- 
thing they like, we can only) 
charge what the law 
allows. We are will- 
ng and expect to 
meet fair competition, 
hut we can’t meet a 
pirate competition 
like that. Do you 
wonder the railroad 
nen are up in arms?” 

\ similar situation 
exists in every city in 
Oregon, and all along 
he Pacific Highway, 
rom Seattle to San 


Diego. Of course motor competition is 
country-wide, but only on the Pacific 
Coast and the less densely populated 
parts of the West, is the situation truly 
critical. When one considers moreover 
that there are 9,211,295 motor vehicles 
in the United States, for every 
eleven Americans, that the country to- 
day is spending $720,000,000 per year 
for construction and maintenance of 
good roads, it is obvious that a large 
proportion of traffic, particularly pas- 
senger traffic, formerly handled by the 
railroads will be handled by the automo- 
bile, and that no legislation or regula- 
tion can overcome this condition. 

But what particularly sticks in the 
railroads’ craw is this—the railroads are 
forced to pay out thousands of dollars 
per year to boost their competitors’ 
game. In 1920 the Southern Pacific, 
for example, paid a tax to the State of 
Oregon of $1,110,039.80. Of this amount 
a certain proportion 
went to the maintenance 
of the permanent high- 
ways, which provide the 
jitneys with their road- 
bed and right of way. 
In other words the rail- 
roads are taxed to put 
themselves. out of busi- 
ness. Theoretically 
auto licenses and the gas 
tax should maintain 
the highways, but this is 
not true in fact. 

“It doesn’t seem 
right,” as one of the 
general passenger agents 
remarked—general pas- 
senger agents are 
such mild spoken 
gentlemen these 
days. 


one 











now 


The Hill Lines pay annual taxes in 
Oregon of about half a million dollars. 
This year in Washington County, where 
the railroad meets its hardest motor 
competition, the tax was $27,155. Of 
this amount $6,575 went to maintain 
upon which the tax- 
free jitney drivers wend their care-free, 


the good roads, 


nickel-snatching way. 
One hazards the that even 
Bob LaFollette would grant the rail- 
roads have a case under such circum- 
stances. In fact there is every indica- 
tion that the railroad worm, planted in 
the public-be-damned_legislature-own- 
ing days, has at last begun to turn. In 
Oregon, at least, public sentiment has 
recently veered sensationally in favor 
of the railroads. In McMinnville, 
Marshfield, Eugene, Roseburg and Leb- 
anon, for example, newspaper editors 
have been running front page leaders, 
and in some cases editorials, lambasting 
the truck and jitney pirates the way 
they used to lambast the railroad barons. 
The Portland Telegram, one of Portland’s 
largest afternoon dailies, is now engaged 
in an active campaign against the motor 
trucks, showing how the highways, which 
have cost the people of that State forty 
millions of dollars, are being literally 
destroyed by this heavy traffic, for which 
the roads were not constructed. 

Here are a few samples from recent 
news stories in the country press: 


cue 
guess 


ROSEBURG: 

“Ship via S.P. and don't patronize the trucks 

“Do they (the auto busses) mean more to you than the 
advertising the railway is giving our community? If not, 
the solutix ‘Ship via S.P. 
Co.’ and don’t patronize the trucks out of Roseburg.” 


mn is, specify on all future orders, 
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(Concluded on page 4: 
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Nearly as many pas- 
sengers can get in this 
motor bus as in @ pas- 
senger coac h. and the 
bus calls at 

ee 
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thirty passengers and 
Portland, Ore., 
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* Bill Hart 
another great 
star who sets a 
good exam ple fo 
the youngsters u 
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OLLYWOOD is where pictures 
are on the Pacific Coast. Los 
Angeles regards Hollywood as a 


Problem. The question that now arises 
is, Who and What constitute the Prob- 
lem? Money and idleness, I should say, 
are the what of it and our Alices-and- 
Alecks-in-Wonderland the who. 

Placed in the hands of one young in 
vears, and mentally even younger, a 
hundred-thousand dollar contract—quite 
common in the big money days of the 
game—becomes an instrument in which 
there is potentially much of good and 
of evil. 

Phe Alices-and-Alecks-in-Wonderland 
with the buoyancy of children, have 
poured hundreds of thousands of dollars 
into Angeles’ shops for luxuries. 
One-horse stores of a decade ago now 
exhibit the grand manner of Fifth 
Avenue. 

Out of curiosity I should like to know 
how many tens of thousands of dollars 
the Hollywood Colony has spent in a 
downtown Los Angeles jewelry 
a half block off Broadway. Or 
the motion picture take-in at the better 
class hotels and cafés. Or the percentage 
of trade of Los Angeles’ impressive de- 
partment stores that is predicated on the 
motion picture industry. And, finally, 


Los 


single 


stc re 


what relation this bears to the attitude 
of that good old Dobbin of municipal 
affairs which is known widely as the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Behind this grandiose spending power 
are little Alice and little Aleck lively as 
Indeed, they can’t sit 


crickets, still 
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If all of the members of the Southern California film colony were half as busy as the central 
figure in this sylvan scene gene rally is, Hollywood s ré putation to-day would be a most 


enviable one 


Il. 


Where Hollywood Gets Off 


Alice-and-Aleck-in- Wonderland 


By Louis Lee Arms 


With salary and ,income coming in at 
the rate of $1,000 to $20,000 a week they 
should fret! 

Who has taught them there is such a 
thing as responsibility to the common 
weal? Who has taught them anything 
except to smile and look pretty and 
collect pink and blue checks every Satur- 


day? In all fairness experience has 
taught some and made them try to 
improve themselves, too. For many 


echo will have to answer. 

Alice and Aleck are the beneficiaries 
of a fact discovered in the laboratory of 
a scientist. It is that their dramas may 
be played round the world in a single 
evening, and it has brought them to the 
stage where palatial homes and costly 
cars are commonplace, where flying 
trips from Los Angeles to New York are 
spoken of lightly as “commuting,” 
where gay parties are rather indispen- 
sable, where luxuries grow to be necessi- 
ties and divorce becomes a casual game at 
which two can play with something of 
skill if not, indeed, of pleasure and pub- 
licity. 

It is this matter of the distribution of 
a motion picture play that gives the ob- 
server You may say that our 
young and baronesses of the 
camera are the most overpaid persons In 
all the history of the world. Yet are 
they’ These star salaries that run from 
$50,000 to $1,000,000 a year are based 
on what? Certainly not the charity of 
the producer. 

For every penny he pays in star salary 
he gets back ten. If he didn’t, what 
with production, exploitation and dis- 
tribution costs, the game would be up. 
He would go into bankruptcy. 


pause. 
barons 


If before they began backing them- 
selves Nazimova and Chaplin each drew 
between a half million and a_ million 
dollars a year in salary it was for one 
reason—that the restless-eved boys, who 
play poker with pictures and make the 
sky the limit, felt that they could pay 
this money and yet keep sufficiently 
ahead of the sheriff to be happy. 

The star system is a poser. Producers 
have gone gunning for it with millions. 
Two of the wiliest figures of film finance 
have tried, at one time or another, to 
submerge the star and switch public 
affection to the author or director. It 
hasn't worked out. The authors who 
have a box-office drawing power can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, and 
the directors on the fingers of the other. 
That is a liberal estimate. 

Thus the stars are unwitting favorites 
of a system within a system. They have 
the incalculable advantage over the 
author or director of appearing on the 
screen and coming into direct contact 
with their public, while the director 
or author exists merely in a prefatory 
legend. 

What I am arriving at is this, that 
unparalleled prestige and great riches 
have been showered upon a large number 
of youngsters through a complex situa- 
tion which has made them—with little 
effort on their part—its greatest bene- 
ficiaries. It isn’t that they are over- 
paid in the sense that they are getting 
more than they are worth. It’s that 
they are overpaid in the sense that they 
are getting more than anybody ought to 
be worth. 

In spite of press agent varns about the 
terrific hardships of motion picture acting 
























































































it would anpear to the average observer 
to be one of the softest methods of making 
big money that ever has been discovered. 

Most of it is an accident of physiog- 
nomy. If it were otherwise, of the 
hundreds of film plays that are completed 
each year there would be many personal 
performances that would have to be set 
down as classics. 

As it is, in the past ten years, the 
American screen has given us possibly a 
half dozen character portrayals—more 
correctly, scene etchings—that seemed 
to be art. 

Charlie Chaplin in several of | his 
comedies; Mary Pickford in some parts 
of the dual role of “Stella Maris”; Lillian 
Gish in bits from “Broken Blossoms” 
and ‘“’Way Down East’; Mae Marsh in 
episodes from “Intolerance” and “The 
Birth of a Nation’; Milton Sills in one 
scene from “The Honor System” and 
Jack Barrymore in much of “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” 
which there has crept something of the 
imponderable element of genius. 

As for the remainder of our Alices-and- 
Alecks-in-Wonderland they have had 
what may be called screen personality, 
more often than not interesting, even 
fascinating or beautiful faces; perhaps a 
flair for this kind of drama or that, and 
worlds of advertising. The last is vital. 

Screen personality is a baffling thing 
to define. But just as professional 
photographers know some persons “take” 
good pictures and some don’t, so some 
actors have this sine qua non of celluloid 
immortality while others do not. 

But if a person is young, easy to look 
at and has screen personality he can be a 
motion picture actor. After a period of 
seasoning he will probably do as well as 
the average of our face and figure artists 
of screendom. 

To be a first-rate success on the speak- 
ing stage presupposes a study of, or a 
capacity to study, literature, rhetoric, 
voice, pause, enunciation and_ kindred 
points that have no connection with the 
inarticulate drama. Likewise in music, 
in painting, in sculpture and other arts 
there are foundations laboriously to be 
laid before there can beasustained success. 


are isolated cases into 


Nothing of the 
kind is necessary 
in motion pictures. 
Screen _ personal- 
ity, plus looks, 
plus youth, will 
turn the trick. A 
famous, but illit- 
erate, producer 
who issued the 
quaint instruc- 
tions, “‘Wire that 
feller Dickens!” 
probably could 
have found a 
counterpart to his 
blissful ignorance 
among some of the 
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The success that has come to the members 





of this group is not due to “luck. Oh, 
’ ; 

no! It due to genius plus extremely 
hard work Fo } benefit of about 
three of our readers it m to say 
that the smiling chap on the extreme left 
is Douglas Fairbanks. who hac unon | 

left Oscar A. Price. former president of 
the United Artists ¢ or poration; V ry 


Pickford, D. W. Griffith and C} 


Chaplin 





young ladies and 
gentlemen in_ his 
own studio. 

Small wonder 
that an observing 
director urged upon his young Alices 
and Alecks that they spend one-third 
of their salaries—it was in the days when 
salaries were comparatively modest 
in improving themselves. 

It is interesting, too, to observe that 
those who stand for the best in motion 
pictures, those whose private lives would 
not be disappointing to their publics, 
are the ones who are devoting some part 
of their extensive leisure to study. I 
could name off-hand a half dozen young 
actresses of the first rank who have taken 
up language, the voice, or classical danc- 
ing. 

They are putting their savings into 
California or New York real estate, paid 
up life insurance policies and Govern 
ment bonds. Their manner of life is 
not apt to lead one morning to first page 
headlines. Through them, I'll guarantee, 
the motion picture industry will receive 
no black eye. 

It is the lack of background or the 
attempt to acquire it with a check book, 
the absence of helpful ideals and the in- 
ability to measure almost anything 
except in terms of cash, on the part of a 
sinister minority, that have had much to 
do with the repetitive scandals that have 
brimmed over for a very much startled 


than the average man makes in a year. The teenie, 





Another charming snapshot of the little lady who makes more in three days 


weenie little miss 


an “‘actress”” who is supposed to look as Miss Pickford did when sh 


four 


public to behold with bulging eyes. 

Money and idleness! They are a 
precious pair. Here, perhaps, some dis- 
tinction should be drawn between those 
stars who operate independently and 
those who are employed by great pro- 
ducing companies. Hart, Chaplin, 
Pickford, Griffith and Fairbanks; among 
others, now come under the head of the 
first. 

No one who knows their work will ac- 
cuse them of too great leisure. From 
the moment a play, novel or original 
script is taken under consideration to be 
done into a scenario until, as a finished 
product, it is packed in absurd little tin 
cans and rushed to the East, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and professional 
reputations are at stake. 

Acting is about the least thing some 
of these do. 

The real Alices-and-Alecks-in-Wonder- 
land are the star-eyed goddesses and the 
slick-haired young men who have landed 
the big time contracts. All they have 
to do is act. They have nothing else to 
worry about. Indeed, they have scarcely 
to worry over that, for there is a high- 
priced director at hand to say what will 
do and what will not. If a part is 

( ontinued on page 4 Ww 
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VOOD & UNDERWOOD 
ster of the Big Exchange—Building of the Consolidated Stock 
ane al Broad and Beaver Streets. This Exch inge is mode led 
the New York Stock Exchange, but is less prominent and was 
lished in order to permit dealing in smaller lots of securities than 
Although the Consolidated takes second place in metro- 
restment and speculation, its annual turnover probably 


ng ¢ rchange in any other American « ity 
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MAJOR HAMILTON MAXWELL FROM UNDERWOOD 
Striking, unusual and beautiful aerial photo of 
New York world-famous financial district. Bat- 
tery Park and Whitehall Building at left Barge 
Office and South Ferry in foreground. Woolworth 
Building, the highest in the world. Municipal, 
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Indoors, out of the heat, the cold, and the rain, neu 
building of the Curb Market Association on lower 
Broadway, a most convenient structure for security 
marketing pur poses This is the chief mart for 
the cheaper ‘ of securities not listed on the 


bigger exchanges. 

















street from Wall, J. P. Mor- 


York Stock Exchange at right, with many other Home of th 
>: and cayita ( 1) ruarters In the 


] ; Exchange, th 
USINESS ( r th *h Market, no ’ . : : ties marke # 
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comfortably housed 





C) UNDERWOOD 
The famous United States Su 
Broad Stree 4 occupied, since the Su 7 
Assay Office exclusively. The impressin ue of George Was 
at the top of the : eps is one of the s e town and every 
to New York i eager to see iu. yn s edifice occurred the 
terrible ex ple ion in Wall Street in 1920, which caused the loss of 
> , : ; tee - 
forty lives and threw New York into an uproar, 





Equitable Trust, and other big structures in the 
background. The value of the real property in 
this section mounts into the billions, while vast 
and incalculable sums in money and securities 
are stored in institutions doing business there 


The most powerful financial firm in America 

Office, at corner of Broad and Wall Streets, of J 

P. Morgan & Co., who have acted as fiscal agents 

for many governments and for hosts of domestic 

corporations, handling obligations totaling scores 
of billions. 
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The most noted financial thoroughfare in the New World. Wall Str 
toward Trinity Church, also far-famed This street 7s lined arith 


magnates of finance, and for this reason has such im portance that 


often used to de signate the entire finar ] dist r 
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Counsels of Cowardice 


HE United States will take no part in the Genoa Con- 

ference. Pregnant though it is of discouragement and 

danger, the refusal is couched in diplomatic palaver 
quite meaningless in so far as any genuine explanation is 
afforded of our deliberate self-ostracism. Compared to his 
bold and unequivocal pronouncements of the Disarmament 
Conference, this note of Secretary Hughes seems like the 
work of another mind, the wording of another pen. The 
phrases stumble and skulk. The nearest approach to a 
reason given for our insulation is found in the charge that the 
proposed meeting is to be political rather than economic in 
character. As if any dividing line could be drawn between 
economic and political questions in the tangled wreckage of 
Frankly expressed our message to the struggling 
and desperate nations would be: “You got yourselves into 
this mess: now get yourselves out of it.” And frankly inter- 
preted, the underlying motive of it is fear. We are scared; 
scared by the bogy of “political” participation, alarmed at 
the prospect of becoming, through some chicanery of the wicked 
Continental diplomats, involved in foreign complications; 
shrinkingly timid lest we be contaminated by association with 
The most 


Europe! 


undesirable neighbors, such as Russia or Germany. 
powerful nation on earth elects to be the least helpful. A 
proud posture! 


Epilogue 


. OME over to Genoa,” says impoverished Europe. 

C “What for?” says rich Uncle Sam. “To help us find a 

way out of our financial troubles,”’ says impoverished 

Europe. “Can't do it,” says rich Uncle Sam. “Why not?” 

says Europe. “Not interested in your affairs,” 
Sam, and turns his back. 

Time brings the first German payment. Uncle Sam turns 
around again, sniffs the air, smells money. “Hey! What’s 
“Three hundred million dollars,” says Europe. 
savs Uncle Sam. ‘What 
savs Uncle 


says Uncle 


that?” says he. 
“Gimme four-fifths of it, quick!’ 
for?” says Europe. “Army upkeep on the Rhine,” 
Sam. “Whistle for it,” “You aren’t interested 
in our affairs,” and she turns her back. 

Moral: there isn’t any which a self-respecting American 
can afford to consider. 


Savs Eure ype. 


Set It to Music 


R. WARREN G. HARDING is a highly intelligent 
M citizen. That he happens to be President of the 
United States is beside the present consideration, since 
Presidents must, like other unhappy mortals, make an income 
tax return. It is alleged that Mr. Harding emerged from a 
two hours’ struggle with his blank, deranged of collar, pessi- 
mistic of aspect, and professedly dubious as to his having 
successfully coped with that intimate and painful questionnaire. 
Now, if a gentleman of Mr. Harding’s intellectual caliber 
cannot pass 100 per cent. on the test, it is a fair assumption 
that the fault lies with the examiners rather than with the 
examinee. Something must be wrong with the form. The 
question then arises: why doesn’t the Government employ 
an expert to get out the document? Not a mathematical, 
financial, or legal expert: the thing reads now like a collabora- 
tion of all three hurled together without ice in a pre-Volstead 
cocktail shaker; but an expert in the writing of plain English. 


XA AMERICAN SUPREMACY =; Say 


If $100,000 were paid him, the sum would be saved a thousand- 
fold in the decrease of wear and tear upon the brains and 
patience of a bewildered public. Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, 
perhaps the foremost American exponent of economy and pre- 
cision in the use of words, might take the job. And, if it were 
desired to add a touch of wsthetics, Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
or Mr. Henry Raleigh might be employed to illustrate the work 
and Mr. Henry Hadley to contribute interpretative music. 
Thus it might be made attractive as well as intelligible. Now 
it is neither. 


The Right Way to Make Money Fly 


F AT the present time there is any justifiable military 

expenditure, it would seem to be in the department of 

aeronautics. Even a slight development in airplane 
control and gunnery might conceivably mean the scrapping 
of the most expensive naval types as obsolete. In this light 
the request of the United States Air Service for an aviation 
research appropriation of $4,200,000 is moderate enough 
especially when it is considered that the experimentation is 
quite as likely to prove valuable to commercial as to military 
aeronautics. Director of the Budget Charles G. Dawes, who 
is far from being a spendthrift of Government moneys, has 
approved the estimate. Yet, the congressional sub-committee 
in charge, inspired by the general demand for economy, has 
recommended a 50 per cent. cut in the appropriation. Econ- 
omy has been defined as spending money at the right time for 
the right thing. Allotment of a fund representing only about 
one-tenth the cost of a battleship, for a scientific purpose 
of vast potentialities, surely comes within the limits of the 
definition. 


Closing Another Door 


HOSE who advocate the American valuation tariff plan 
(= that it is necessary if home-made goods are to be 

protected from destructive foreign competition. They 
would impose import duties on a basis of the value of similar 
or comparable American merchandise, so that goods from the 
low-priced nations of Euro .e could not enter in unequal com- 
petition with our own. Such tariff, then, must obviously be 
adapted to the lowest-priced countries. It follows that the 
higher-priced countries would find their trade shut out by what 
would be practically an embargo set up by the United States. 
This would be protection, certainly, but possibly not of the 
most desirable kind. Germany, Austria, and eventually per- 
haps Russia, with their depreciated currencies and the conse- 
quent great advantage of exchange, might maintain trade with 
us even under the tariff handicap. England, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, and the Scandinavian countries would feel the 
real severity of the discrimination. Is this a desirable develop- 
ment? Shall we be improving our own commercial future, 
in the long view, by throwing the major part of Europe back 
upon its own depleted and deranged markets? Have we not 
done enough slamming of doors between us and the rest of 
the world by our withholding from the League of Nations and 
our recent refusal to join the Genoa Conference, without add- 
ing this new barrier? At least, we might well delay any further 
tariff action until such time as the settling economic ferment 
of the Old World affords us an ascertainable basis for read- 
justments. 

SAMUEL Hopkins ApDams. 
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HOUSEHOLD EFFICIENCY 


ITTLE economies are rungs on 
| the ladder of —the ladder of— 

Oh, let’s cut the opening sen- 
tence and begin with the second. If 
you have in your kitchen one of those 
wooden reminders of daily needs, one 
of those boards on which you “page” 
flour or butter or sugar or any other 
commodity on sale at the grocer’s by 
sticking a little peg in the hole ad- 
joining its name, then this is for 
you; for you and yours; that is, if 
vour family is large and inclined to 
go out at night. 

After its day’s work in the kitchen 
is over, the reminder board may be 
brought upstairs into the front hall 
and hung by a string on one of the 
hooks of the hatstand. There it 
may serve a useful purpose far into 
the small hours by telling the mem- 
bers of your household just who is still 
out and, in the case of a late comer—or 
better, a late returner—whether all are 
in but himself and whether it’s safe to 
lock up. 

The thing is simplicity itself. All you 
have to do is to assign to each member 
of your home circle a commodity name. 
Father, let us say, is beans. Uncle Joe is 
catsup. Then, of the four boys, Biil is 
dried peas, Ed is lentils, Jim is vanilla and 
Herb is eggs. If vanilla gets in at half- 
past eleven, he sticks a peg in the board 
opposite his name, so that when eggs and 
dried peas drift along about midnight, 
they won't have to wake the house by 
yelling upstairs, “Everybody in?” One 
glance at the board will show them that 
lentils and beans are still out. Sure 
enough; Ed and Pop were going to that 
concert. As for catsup, he’s been asleep 
all evening in the library, so his peg hasn’t 
been disturbed; not, in fact, since Tuesday 
evening when catsup went to lodge 
meeting. 

There you are; an advance step in 
household efficiency; practical and amus- 
ing. Only one warning: you must take 
care to put the reminder board “back to 
scratch” when you transport it once more 
to the kitchen. Otherwise you may be 
sending to the grocer’s for vanilla and 
dried peas—when you have oodles of 
both—just because Jim and Bill were out 
late the night before and forgot to draw 
their pegs in the morning. 


7 * * 
THE LATEST BRANDS 
Loch Ard, Loch Lomond and Ben An; 
Each highland line of Scott they scan. 


Lone Glen Artney, Ben Venue, 
Ellen’s Isle and Rhoderic Dhu. 


Aberfoyle and Lanrick Mead, 
Ben Vorlich—these are what they read. 


What seek they? They are on the watch 
For names to use on “bootleg” Scotch. 


One of the obstacles to the belief that 
Washington had red hair is the fact that he 
warned against “entangling alliances.” 
Would a red-headed man have been as pru- 
dent as that? 





“It is the hopeless, tangled-hair bookkeeper cursing his 


luck ” 


As We Were 
Saying 


By Arthur H. Folwell 
Nature Studies by W. E. Hill 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
yar any bank and be convinced: 


promotion is a matter of hair. Ever 
so often the chief executive summons a 
young clerk to his private room and says 
to him: “James, I have been watching 
you and I am happy to say that you are 
making good. When you first came with 





“If the gir's at the court of Edward III had taken 
to ‘rolling their own’ !”’ 


us, six months ago, vou had an ob- 
stinate cowlick on the top of your 
head and your hair had a tendency 
to grow in plate-rails above your 
ears. These defects you have grad- 
ually overcome; so much so that if 
you will have your front hair singed 
and will buy a pair of military 
brushes with extra stiff bristles, we 
shall be pleased to make you sixth 
receiving teller on the first of the 
month.” 

The next time you go to your bank 

or to any bank—look at the hair 
on display there. It is perfection; 
it’s like is seen in no other line except, 
possibly, the movies. Brushed back, 
it shames the glistening seal. Parted, 
it gleams white and undeviating, like 
the Lincoln Highway viewed from an 
airplane. 

But are none but glossy-haired men 
employed in banks? Yes; but the public 
sees little or nothing of the others. They 
are the bookkeepers, of whom you can 
sometimes catch a fleeting glimpse be- 
hind high desks; high desks made higher 
still by volumes vast and canvas bound. 
Once they, too, were young and had 
bright prospects. But either through 
heredity, or indifference, they lost hold 
upon their hair. It formed habits of in- 
subordination which, long uncorrected, 
could not be broken. Contact with the 
public is not for them. 

Sometimes you hear in a bank a sound 
like the hum of bees of an August noon. 
But it is not, as you suppose, the mumbled 
adding of columns and columns of figures. 
It is the hopeless, tangled-hair book- 
keeper cursing his luck. 


. * , 


IFE is the sum of little things. For 

example, if the girls at the court of 
Edward LI had taken to “rolling their 
own,” the Order of the Garter would 
never have been instituted, and George 
V would have had to find some other 
means of honoring Mr. Balfour in 1922. 


. * 


EVERYBODY HOME 


The radio makes its nightly way 

To every house. On waves of sound 
It brings us concert, opera, play, 

And all we do is stick around. 


Yes; all we do is take a seat; 

No effort save to draw our breath. .. . 
Deserted is each city street; 

The hold-up man he starves to death. 


* * * 


pan young women, ousted from high 
school because of the alleged brevity 
of their skirts, were reinstated by order 
of the court, to which their parents indig- 
nantly applied. We seem to sense herein 
a way by which jury duty might be popu- 
larized. 
*x r * 

| petse the fact that we are still 

* squabbling over the question, What 
percentage of alcohol makes a liquor in- 
toxicating, there are nervy persons who 
would saddle upon the hapless country 
another query. Namely, how heavy may 
a wine be and still be “light’’? 
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PEOPLE YOU HAVE READ 
ABOUT IN THE 
NEWSPAPERS 
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FOTOGRAMS 
(QRDINARILY Texans are not in the habit 
of looking down on their fellow men; but 
Gle nn Hyde r, who hails from the Lone Star State, 
is an exception He lool:s down on everybody. 
Mr. Hyder stands 9 feet, 1 inch in his stock- 
inged feet, and claims to be the tallest man in 
the world. Whenhe is “grown up” (he ws just 


nineteen now) he should be quite a bit taller. 
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on the 


f;/] 
sti 


of several 


man. 
formerly a member of the 16th Tafantry. 
He is 5 feet, 10 inches in height, we ighs 

160 pounds, and has blue eyes. 






WING a careful examination 
thousand photographs, 
Sgt. Wiliam Mettlen, of Omaha, Neb., 
has been chosen to pose for the Govern- 
ment portrait of the “typical 


Mettlen 


Serge ant 


KEYSTONE 
DE ._ HUBERT 

WORK, of Pueb- 
lo, Col., who has suc- 
ceeded Will Hays as 
Postmester-General — of 
the United States. Dr. 
Work is the first phy- 
sician to become a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet in the 
memory of even the old- 
est officials. During the 
war he served as a 
Major in the Medical 
Corps, being assigned 
to the staff of General 
Later he be- 
came interested in pol- 
his 


recent promotion he was 


Mr. Hays 


Crowder. 
P . t 
revriwous oO 


tics. 


acting as 


first assistant in Wash- 


ington. 


{me 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


DRE 7 r; isn't she ? She's a prote ssional 


dancer—but not just an ordinary one. Oh, 
no! She is the daughter of Admiral ron Tir- 
pitz, the famous German naval leader. Before 


her marriage to M. Sakaroff, a dancing Russian, 
she Switzerland. To-day, 
with her light-footed better half, she is creating a 


sensation in Paris. 


was @ governess in 



























KEYSTONE 
ARE Dempsey and Carpentier going to fight again—in 
< Europe? Maybe so; maybe no. If one may judge 
from the pictures of Monsieur C., which are being re- 
ceived in this country, he isn’t worrying much about the 
Here he is shown with his little daughter, Jacque- 
line, who is acting as her daddy’s secretary 


future 
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PHOTOS 
sia: PIVH AT ancient institution, the Great American Banquet, has considerable fun poked at it in “To the Ladies,” the new 
Broadway comedy by George S. Kaufman and Mare Connelly, authors of “Duley.” The banquet in the play is a 
great moment in the lives of Leonard Beebe and his bride, the young hero and heroine. It is the annual dinner of th 
factory where Leonard works and an important promotion depends upon how successfully he delivers his maiden speech. 
The catastrophe that threatens and how it is averted form a climax in which the G. A. B. is hilariously satirized. 


q 
# 
q 
§ 
¥ 


Ves. BEEBE (Helen Hayes) consoles 
‘ her husband (Otto Kruger) over th 
mpending loss of the position to which h 
as promoted as a result of the banquet 


N AN agony of nervous excitement and apprehension Leonard holds the final rehearsal of his 
speech with his bride, Chester Mullin (Percy Helton), a fellow office employee, and a mit 
as an audience. 


+t me 
& TA 
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a 
ev 


x 


be 


ait a eed ‘ om 
OUNG MULLIN’S ambitions for success do not run along Mrs. Kincaid (Isabel Irving), call at their suburban home to extend 
forensic channels and he nearly spoils the hopes of the Beebes _ the coveted invitation to the banquet. In this very amusing scené 
when John Kincaid (George Howell), Leonard's employer, and Mullin is boldly broaching his “grand idea” to his bored employer 


i 
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What Do You Think of Prohibition? 


TIDINGS FROM TULSA 


litor, Les 
As I 





IE's WEEKLY 


j 





ilsa has acquired more or less no 
lax law enforcement, the liquor situatio 
possibly prove interesting 
4 short time ago lawlessness 
fl People deplored the 





cers; for in every obscure nook 





and hold-ups were 





d demande 





| | 
in liquor ‘ 





ver the liquor ring was a warning by the Ku Klux K 


leclar 
declari 





1 
a ciear 





of ulsa, to the s 


is civic bodies 





initiated 





for his failure to suppress lawlessness Hot 
edicts came the vehement and organized pr 

izenship. A law enforcement « litter 
ind special deputies were appointed t« 















raiding the liquor joints Conseque 
the mid 1 rigorous clean-up campa w 
of the li traffic as the principal « 

I do not believe that failure to abo 

the United States condemns the 





be broken by irresponsible or misled 


bit trez 





























laws r, 1 
hese th Er ! An s 
ne as a great cri Wave Is sweeping t w 
see on every hand violation lilaws. Is sual 
that the newly enacted Volstead Amendmen 
Rather than undermine Prohibition by all 
sale wines and beer, the Constitution s ) 
upheld and the law inflexibly enforced 
There have always been, and always will those wl 
oppose and hamper constructive and pro ve legisla 
tion it the world is steadily improving, and those very 
people, though grumbling and perverse, are being carried 
along t« better ngs. 
R. G 
Tulsa, Okla, 
REFORMERS PSYCHO-ANALYZED 
ir discussion on Prohib ‘ 
i book which throws el 
il 
r the 5 I 
‘ A .¢ I is pe £ 
er book 
r livid Joel Rinald 
eof it. He e prop 
n New York I t 
And here Ss EXT " 
‘ id g ily tor 
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Phis new 1 Joc 
nobody show s by we 
" 1 Sig d Freud 
ri Joe book k 
b P I 
kick yourse rn t g ‘ W 
x I muct Jon k ( 
Hall Park pointing s \ 
B Woolworth Build t 
x Now I hapo 
self, “Iv 
I sl I ‘ book ] 
} : s s b b Yes, I 
ever ng pr W s . 
But R 
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} t We ke } ri 
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1 the liquor traf 
tead Amendmer 
nd 


Laws of God and man have always been, ar 











1 extinction 


always will 


We 














NOTHER installment of letters 
£4 received by Lesire’s WEEKLY from 
various parts of the country in 
to its National Prohibition Questionnaire 
is published herewith. Tabulation thus 
far of the views expressed in the com- 
munications received shows the ratio of 
expressions of opinion on the following 
nine questions in the Questionnaire, as 
follows 

“Are you in sympathy 
Prohibition?” 


response 


vith National 


Yes 33.188 
No 66.002 
Do L OR INCONCLUSIVE 810 


“So far as you can observe, is Prohibition 


enforced in your 








eing dee pully com- 
munity? 

Yes 13.848 

N 81.790 
Do oR INCONCLUSIVE 4. 362 

‘In your neighborhood, among your 
pe ynal acquaintance s, has drink ng in 
reased or decreased?’ 

INCREASED 53.549 
DeckEASED 30.136 
Dovustrut or INcon SIVE 16.315 

‘Do you favor stricter Prohibition en- 
rcement u or a modif n of the 
present laws? 

Srrictrer ENroRCEMEN 24.678 
MopIFIcaTION 0.784 

Do OR INCONCLUSIVE 4.538 








“Do you believe that ‘bootleggers’ are 
aking large sums of money? 

Yes 76.422 
No l 394 
DouBTFUL OR INCONCLUSIVE 6.184 


0 ple 


** Di you personaily know } ] 


not drink liquor, 0¢ fore Prohil lion, who 
d »>no 4 
Yes 64.341 
N 33.178 
DousTFUL OR INCONCLUSIVE 2.481 


“Ha e€ you personal knowle ie of young 





mer nd girls who, before Prohibition, 
, . 
lid not drink quor and are now doing 
) y?? 
8 n pub plac 
Yes 50.846 
N 39.717 
DousTrF OR INCONCLUSIVE 9.437 
“Do you l that allowing people 
to rink beer light wine rould, to 
any extent, re the amoun t ‘hard 
diquor consume 
Yes 65 838 
No 30.062 
Dovustt oR INCONCLUSIVE 4.100 
“In your opinion, does the present situ- 
ition dangerou stitution 
































by t for laws? 
Yes 72 673 
N 18 217 
D rk oR INCONCLUSIVE 9 110 
Further tabulations will appear later 
LESLIE'S 
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OPPOSES RETURN OF BEER 
Editor, Lesuin’s Wrek.y 
I believe in National Prohibition for the good it ha 
already done and for the benefits which must later accrue 
nforcement in Essex Cour , is by no means con 
plete, but it is progressing with the conversion of saloons 
into restaurants, stores and other business places 





Yes, drinking among my acquaintances has lessen 
terially, which is not view of the ina 





surprising in 
cessibility of alcoholic beverages 
stricter enforcement 
given a fair show 


no bootleggers and cannot discuss their bank 


I believe in so that the new sys 
tem may be 

I know 
balances; they have been properly styled “human cooties 
and are classed with hold-up men and low-down thieves 
Bandits are just now most prosperous, and I suppose the 


higher up 

No, I know no drinkers made so by Prohibition or since 
the 18th Amendment was enacted. This answers your 
other question touching young men and girls who drink 

rhe hip-pocket traffic is not increasing so far as I know 
and except in a spirit of novelty and bravado I do not 
Lis 
If light wines and beer should be tolerated, instead of 
lessening the consumption of hard liquors, it would i: 
rhis is because these lighter intoxicants would 

raving for a greater kick, and as the demand 
of hard liquors of the wood alcoho! 
type would increase also Even Germany before the war 
had ippoint a commission to investigate the evils of 
beer drinking and the family debauchery which attended 
it and was produced by it. This whole light wine and 
beer agitation is of brewery origin, pure and simple, al 
though it is pulled off through eminently respectable men 
who have fallen for the personal liberty bunk and gone o1 
committees that do the propaganda stunt for the liquor 
interests 

Everyone knew that enforcement would be difficult at 


k for it to survive long 


crease it 





rease the 
increased the supply 





first, but take it from me, there are more happy homes ir 
this community to-day than at any time since the 18t! 
Amendment was passed unsas went through thes 


preliminary trials, but it has real Prohibition to-day 
Did you ever hear of a home made happier by 
cent and 10 per cent Never! 
LoyaL 


5 per 
beer wine? 
AMERICAN 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


URGES GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
r, Lesure’s WEEKLY 
Ihe high points in the present farce of “Prohibition 








are 
Disrespect for law, which is constantly growing wors« 
D sion of enormous revenues from the Governmer 
to the bootlegge and 
Inculea f a feeling of enmity toward the Goverr 
t by hundreds of .thousands of its citizens by this 
nwa ted interference in their personal affairs 





iolation of a “Federal law’ in the old days was 
something very few people would even contemplate Wi 
‘ederal law that is openly flouted and rid 
culed by a great proportion of the people, with the result 
th ill other laws, Federal, State and municipal, are re 
with a constantly decreasing amount of respect 

Ihese fanatics have made a crime out of something that 

Prohibition is not being enforced, and never 

can be enforced, to the extent that we have been accus 
tomed law enforced 

“Prohibition effect for more than two 
years, and the people of this country are still drinking 
liquor, millions of gallons of it, for which they are paying 
hundreds of millions of dollars to bootleggers (who are 
now lined up solidly and enthusiastically with their bene 
f Prohibitionists, in howling for “strict enforce 


now have a 








ga 


is ho crime 


i to have 





has been in 


actors, the 
ment 
People are going to drink liquor as long as they can buy 
it or make it rhe profits from its sale are almost enough 
to pay the Federal Government, and the 
sooner this fact is recognized and the liquor business taken 
and managed by the Government (along the lines 
that Canada handles it) the better for the country 1 


and 
the people 


expenses of the 


over 


Roanoke, Va 


WANTS POPULAR VOTE 
ESLIe's WEEKLY 


I was never known to | 


the country 


ve a bottle of whisky in my 
went dry, neither did I know 
take a drink, but tells me that most 
tends they have sufficient moonshine for all 
ind that all the young men and young girls indulge 

What is the answer? It is breeding crime and damnation 
into their very souls. We a law to prohibit hard 
I mean intoxicants) and which is being disregarded 


millions of our good 





now he 





have 


ay by the thousands, yes, 
citizens, State of the Union. 
No intelligent, thinking man wants the saloons back 
but there should be a law to allow all free American 
beer and liquor under 


in every 


again 





tizens the right to purchase wine, 
ernmental control 
ke away our freedom, take away our rights, and you 
1 penalty on the nation from which 
she will never recover 

Let a vote on this question at our next Presi- 
election and put it up to the people in the right 
way. Our present to all Americap 
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ung to impose 
is have 


law is a disgrace 


R. G. M. 
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Radio Department 


Conducted by 


William H. Easton, Ph.D. 


A Radiotelephone 


AVE you ever heard a radiotele- 
my . ba « ry . 
phone concert? No? Then sit 
here beside me, adjust this extra 


pair of phones to your ears, and listen, 

First, I adjust the receiver for station 
WJZ, at Newark, N. J. This powerful 
station is so close to us, here on Long 
Island, that we shall have no trouble in 
hearing it. Quite the contrary. The 
burst of music that strikes your ears as I 
turn the adjusting knob is almost deafen- 
ing. I soften the tones and we can now 
hear clearly. A beautiful soprano voice 
is singing the “Jewel Song” from ‘*Faust.”’ 
So distinct and true is every note that 
the singer seems to be in the room with 
is, and not twenty miles away. 

The singer ends her song, but we do 
not have to wait in idleness for her next 
selection. There is plenty more to be 
heard in the ether. 1! give the knob a 
little twist, and a lively jazz tune breaks 
out. That’s from the station of the 
U.S. Signal Corps on Bedloe’s Island. 
\nother turn of the knob and the jazz 
dies away. Its place is taken by the 
voice of a violin playing above a piano 
accompaniment. You lean for- 


Concert 


Preparing to 
listen to a con- 
cert. All the 
boys have to do 
is adjust the 
recewer to the 
wave length of 
the station 
where the mu- 
sicians are sta- 
tioned—and 
just listen! 


else in our daily lives that our experience 
fails to give us a single clue as to its 
operation. 

How does it work? What can I hear? 
What sort of an instrument shall I buy? 
How shall I install it? Why can’t I hear 
distant stations? What shall I do in case 
of this or that trouble? These and hun- 
dreds of other questions are being asked 
to-day by thousands of people. It is to 
answer such questions that this depart- 





ward a little as if to hear better, 
for the music, though clear, is 
faint. And well it might be, for it 
is coming from Pittsburgh, 350 
iniles away. 

Again I turn the knob. This 
time we pick up a quartet sing- 
ing in Springfield, Mass. We 
catch them just as they are linger- 
ing over the closing chords of 
Tosti’s “Farewell.” 

Is there anything else stirring? 
Let us hunt around a bit. Hark, 
that? Unmistakably a 
full orchestra, and a splendid one, 
too. It is playing the overture 
from ‘“Tannhaiiser.” We listen 
breathlessly to the end and then 
strain our ears for the voice of the 
announcer to identify the station 

“This is station WBL, Detroit, 
Mich., broadcasting a concert of 
the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra.” And we, 500 miles away, 
lave heard it perfectly! 

Little wonder that this remark- 
able invention has captivated the 
\merican public almost over 
night. In November, 1920, when 
station KDKA at East Pittsburgh 
sent out the first regularly sched- 

led radio program, there were not 
over 50,000 receivers in the coun- 
try. ‘To-day there are over 600,- 
000; and from all indications, 
veral million will be in service 
efore next January. 

But in spite of its widespread 

se, the radiotelephone is still a 
inystery to a great many people. 


it is so different from anything 


what’s 


The 





HIGH-POWERED BROADCASTING 
STATIONS OFFERING 
REGULAR PROGRAMS 
All operated on wave lengths of approximately 360 meters 


WGI, Meprorp Hitisipe, Mass. (Amrad 

WBZ, Sprincriecp, Mass. (Westinghouse 

WGY, Scuenectapy, N. Y. (General Electric 

WJZ, Newark, N. J. (Radio Corporation—Westinghouse 
*WYCB, Bepior’s Istanp, N U.S. Signal Corps 
KDKA, Prrrssuren, Pa. (Westinghouse 

WBL, Derrorr, Mica. (Detroit News 

KYW, Cuicaco, ILL. (Westinghouse 


*Actual wave length 1,450 meters, but can ala 
about 365 meters 


be heard on 


LOCATIONS OF OTHER STATIONS 


SUNDAYS 


Church services at 10.45 a.m., 3. p.m., 7.30 p.m. 


A 


Jersey Crry, N. J Kansas Crry, Me 
Wasutneton, D. ¢ Davias, Tex 
ArLanta, Ga Denver, Col 
Cincinnati, O. San Francisco, 
Mapison, Wis Los ANGELES, Cai 
Linco.tn, NEB SearrLe, Was 
In addition, several hundred small stations are scattered 
throughout the country 
A TYPICAL PROGRAM 
following program of one of the larger stations (KDKA trate 
the general character of broadcasting service 
WEEK DAYS 
10.00 to 10.15 a.m.—News and music 
12.30 to 1.00 p.w.—News and musi 
2.00 to 2.20 p.m.—News and music 
4.00 to 4.20 p.w.—News and music 
7.30 to 7.45 p.m.—Stories for children 
7.45 to 8.30 p.w.—News, agricultural reports, weather 
forecast and speeches 
8.30 to 9.00 p.w.—Musical program 
9.00 to 9.05 PM ews 
9.05 to 9.30 p.mw.—Musical program. 
10.00 P.M Arlington time signals. 





ment has been started. 
be devoted to purely technical matters. 
It is believed that the average person is 
no more interested in building a radio 
receiver than he is in making a camera or 
a phonograph; he merely wishes to get 
the best possible results out of the instru- 


No space W ill 


ment he has purchased. All questions in 
regard to the selection, installation, opera- 
tion, and care of receivers will be gladly 
answered; but readers desiring informa 

tion on the technical details of 


construction of receivers and 
transmitters are referred to the 
several excellent technical radio 


journals to be found everywhere 
to-day. 

PROTECT YOUR AERIALS 

FROM LIGHTNING 

All outdoor aerials should be 
provided with some device to 
provide protection against light- 
ning. There is little danger from 
a direct stroke; but whenever a 
flash the immediate 
vicinity, a high voltage charge 
will form in the wire, and if this 
charge does not find a direct path 
to ground, it may strike through 
the receiver. Ordinarily, no 
harm will be done, but in extreme 
cases the receiver may be dam- 
aged and a fire started. 

Several kinds of easily installed, 
approved lightning protectors can 
be obtained from any dealer 
in radio supplies. These are to 
be preferred to the double-throw 
switch, which has heretofore been 
generally used for the purpose, 
because they protect the appara- 
tus when it is in use and require 
no attention. The switch, how 
ever, is perfectly satisfactory if 
it is provided with a good outside 
ground and is actually connected 
to this ground during a storm. 

After installing the protector, 
consult your fire insurance agent 
to make sure that it fully complies 
with the Underwriters’ rules. 


occurs in 


Be sure to do this. 
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Easy to Pay 
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True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Bf Easiest of all wind instruments 
“G, to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
> in an hour’s practice and play 
popular music in a few weeks. 
You can take your place in @ 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
it above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
i man’s Orchestra. 

You may order any 
“Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
. it six days in your own home, without obliga- 
tion If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
guit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 

in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 

meg ps BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
thing in Band and Orc 


Saxophone Book Free 


Telis when to use Sax- 
ophone—singly. in sex- 
tettes 


‘“estra Instruments 


4834 BUESCHER "BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA | 


$10,000 POSITIONS 


e come to men thri 
st hown hundreds how to step 
my work to magnificent 
Winterset, Lowa. formerly a 
~;wsition that pays him 





over 











en Hartle of Chicago. once a 

service is now in the $10,000 

liscovered that the big money 

business. Let us tell you how you too can quick be- 
yme a Master Salesman in vour spare time at home and 

qualify for one of the big mone positions in this fas- 
nating field 


AMAZING PROOF #0" 





SENT FREE of Sel 
time at 
Men are Neve opp 
greater verience 
Our Free . Servi help you 
secure @ position Free Book te Writ 
oday 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 58-D. CHICAGO, ILL. 








DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 







iar bargains r eat 2 ar 


t No. money 





down 
value guaranteed 
2s - pare * f bare 


Write Today [05:25 nace bok. thousands of t 
J. M. LYON & CO. 1 Maiden Lane New York, N.Y 

















BECOME AN EXPERT 


hccouNThIT 


= bzecative Accountants command big salaries. Thousands | of f 
m. Only 3000 Certifi ed eis Accountants in U.S 
are Saar $3 “ to =~ 00 a year. We train you thoroly by ‘ ir 
spare time tor P . xaminetions or executive accounting posi 
tions ae dd of boot. keeping unnecessary to begin. The course 
is under 7: persone supervision of William Be Castenhoiz, A.M 
c.P er Comptroller and Instructor, U nivereit ty of i inots 
also former Direc tor of the Iltinois Society < *s, and of th 
Nationa! Association of Cost Accountan e is 12k SCS by a large 
*s, ine ludi ng mernbers of the American Institute of A 
Low tuition fee—easy term rite now for information 
LaSalle Extension University Dept. 451H Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


cum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
Malden, Mass. 


{rus 











Soap, Ointment,Tal 
address: Cutteura Laboratories, Dept 














Can you afford to 


or STUTTER 


Remove that restriction to your progress 






Send posts age for | » free book “The Correction of 
Stammeri ttering Methods successful for 
over THE LEWIS INSTITUTE. 


qu . 
70 Lewis B ldg., 77 Adelaide St 


, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. | 


| one thousand dollars.’ 


The Price- 
man upon the mat, with the opium pipe 
and the heavy black revolver beside him. 

‘The girl, San Lee, can be bought,” 
said Tom Mock. 

“I am unworthy to stand before 
vou * Lun Hing fumbled at his 
breast and drew out a grimy bit of paper, 
which he gave to the other, “here is a 
paper on which is written the sum of my 
wages with the company,” he said. 
Tom Mock took the document, an over- 
seer’s credit slip, and saw that Lun Hing 
had Singapore dollars 140 due him. 
The devil that lived in his brain moved 
him to tear the paper delicately across, 


and again, into tiny squares. “San 
Lee is beautiful,” he observed, and the 


curdled black blood moved faster tn his 


veins as he saw the coolies agony, 
“that is nothing,” he added, and 
let the torn fragme nts trickle from his 
hand to the floor, “the girl’s price is 


, 


“Your august greatness is benevolent,” 
Lun Hing’s hands slid from his sleeves 
and hung limp at his sides. “I am but a 

the other's silence 
no comfort, and he went on 

“What I have saved is little, 


and I am a good work- 


man 
gave him 
miserably. 
but I am strong, 


poor 


man 

“Who can pay, can buy,” Tom Mock 
flicked a derisive thumb at a_ badly 
stuffed orang-utang that leered from a 
corner of the room. “That was 
he waited for his point to sink 


also 


strong,” 


home, then, “doubtless it had a wife; 
bought for two cocoanuts. It did not 
want San Lee,” again he paused, and 


the lust of torture lit his dulled eves like 
a flame, “but if it had brought me a 
thousand dollars, that is her price,” | 
The revolver was at his hand, and 
notice the slow pallor that 
Lun Hing’s high cheek bones 
to his quivering lips. Like the trickle 
of thick venom his voice went on. “Re- 
turn to your copra shed, for the pretty 
your reach, You 
to pay, 


e 
said. 
he did not 
spread from 


San Lee Is beyond 


cannot pay, and he who is unable 


must lose,” he waved languidly toward 
the door, “that is all. I wish to rest.” 

Totally unexpected was the swift, 
tiger leap of the coolie that answered 
him. Driven beyond endurance and 
any fear, Lun Hing sprang back to the 


wall behind him, seized a gleaming kris 
from the rack, and in deadly silence made 
for Tom Mock. The half-caste smiled 
as his hand closed upon the butt of the 


heavy revolver 


Concluded from page 439) 


The muzzle was pointed full at Li 
Hing’s broad breast and his finger ha 
begun to press steadily upon the trigg: 
when he remembered the Black Pear 
In a terrible vision, like a flung scarf, 
saw the great jewel mashed to powa: 


by his shot the richest prize 

his life worth twenty San Le 
he saw Lun Hing tower over hit 

as he lay, and he croaked hoarsely, 


To: 
upon ti 
he coul 


blood pounding his ears 
Mock’s pale hand strove 
trigger wavered 

not fire, and Lun Hing drove the /ris 
the iron hilt in his heart. 

With a gasp Tom Mock slumped bac} 
upon his mat, and as he died his lip 
drew back from the vellow teeth in t! 
snarl of a cornered rat. His right ar 
sank to the floor. and as the muzzle « 
the revolver clutched in his hand struc 
with a thud, there rolled from it into tl 
lamplight a ball of shimmering, lustrou 
beauty, and the black pearl came to re 
at Lun Hing’s feet. 

While he stood beside the dead mai 
the door of the room opened, and Sa 
pale as the petal of a moonflowe 
entered. She saw first Lun Hing, an 
then Tom Mock, lying quiet with th 
knife hilt at his breast, so that she fie 
to the and gripped h 
retig with clinging hands. “He i 
dead, I have killed him,” said Lun Hing 
and stooped to pick up the great pear!. 

“No, no! Do not touch it it 
death” stammered, wide eyed, a 
he rolled the sea-jewel in his hand. 

“Beautiful San Lee, are done 


Lee, 


coolie’s side 


she 


we wit! 


death, is Tom Mock who has gone to 
the Land Shadows,” he slipped the 


pearl into his pocket, “we cannot stay i 
Sandakan, and the pearl is money to 
us.” Then, because he was 

coolie and reverenced any Lun Hin 


went to the image of Tai-pek-kong and 


speed 


Joss, 


lighted a stick of incense, begging in 
hurried mumbled words for the god's 
blessing. “There were not many whi 
loved him, there may be none to seek 
us, but let us go swiftly,” he said. 
“Kwan-Yin, Goddess of Mercy, help 


and he 
the blu 


his as 


thy children,” prayed San Lee, 
tiny sandaled feet beneath 
butterfly robe pattered beside 
they left the room. 

Tai-pek-kong, God of Riches, sat upo: 
his pedestal, and when the door closed 
swirled the heavy curl of smok« 
him, he seemed to sway and no 
in silent mirth 


and 
before 


Sun-living 
By RUTH BASSETT 


unreality 


/ vi ured of 


In sick of unreaily 


And living in the sun And life's untroubled sca; 
1 want to feel the slap of rain I want the whir pools of desire 
The gnaw of want , the wrench of pau My body and my soul t 
| want to meet irfe's crue cs I want emotion's iidal wave 
Ind test them one by one To wash down ove me 
And then—when such reality 
Shail ‘eave me on its shore 


And spent and iistless IT shall be, 
Half drou ned in life's immensity, 


I shall iook up 


‘Give me the sun on 


to God 


and cry 
oP ad 
more. 
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Where Hollywood Gets 
Otf 


[(Continued from page 443 


nder or overacted these days the| 


lirector is held at fault quite as much as 
e player. 


Writing men with great pains have | 


polished up a scenario until it sparkles. 
\n art director, using all the taste that 
Providence and a technical training have 
iven him, has blown a few or many 
thousands of dollars against a trick set. 
Some genius of a camera man with a 
iachine that makes features look soft 
nd beautiful is at hand. (What stories 
ire here! Of camera men by whom 

irs swear because this facial defect or 

it is enveloped in the wizardry of their 
ork. Here is genuine art of the pic- 
tures. Well paid for, too. During the 
big money days of the war boom it was 
othing for these young machine gun- 
iers of celluloid to knock out between 
$10,000 and $25,000 a year.) An ex- 
pert in lighting effects is somewhere 
about. And lastly, the director, who is 
the absolute monarch in his little king- 
domette. 

All for what? That little Alice and 
little Aleck may walk on before the 
camera and turn loose a slice of acting 

1at—everyone trusts—is going to knock 
em dead in their chairs from Kokomo 
o Hong Kong. 

I invariably recall Dr. Johnson who, 

discussing the merit of the player 
said: “What, sir, a fellow who clamps 

hump on his back and a lump on his 

g and cries: ‘I am Richard the Third! 
Nay, sir, a ballad singer is a higher man 
for he does two things. He repeats and 

- sings. There is both recitation and 
music in his performance.” I wonder 
what the choleric old doctor would have 
thought of Aleck who neither recites nor 


WL.DOUGLAS 








FOR MENAND WOMEN $7700 & $8.00 SHOES 





W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 


TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 








it =| W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
| 4 market affords. We employ the high- 

/ est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 

' ing with an honest determination to 


make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
IS YOUR PROTECTION of our stores at factory cost. We donot 

AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes 
UNREASONABLE ProFits ¥f are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


THE STAMPED PRICE 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY || WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


save MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 








paid for the goods. 





Catalog Free, 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 


from the factory and save money. 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








igs, but only looks. 
I may be wrong in this matter. As- 
ime Tam. Grant that motion picture 


acting—while the camera is being turned 


( 


is as difficult as ordinary stage playing, | 
1 writing a big news story with a paper | 
illoping to press. It still is possible to | 
how, as I have previously suggested, | 
hat it is one of the softest ways of making | 
g money that ever has been discovered. 
The actor is never called upon for “4 
istained performance. Motion pictures | 
e made in short takes. The player in | 
one scene is rarely before the camera | 
long as three minutes. The actor or | 
tress who plays twenty scenes in a day 
is done a “good day’s work.” 
or she may have been before the 
mera as long as an hour and a half. | 
The remainder of the time has been 
vent in waiting for lights, cameras, | 
roperties and what not to be arranged. | 
id during this time the actor or actress | 
taking it easy. If there is anything | 
great emotional strain I never hap- | 
ened to observe it. 
\ll this has a bearing on the manner 
life lived by some of the Hollywood 
olony out of hours. With a high ryd 
d vast prestige, work that is not too | 
ficult either in preparation or doing, | 
a great deal of leisure in between 
jictures and such, there has been plenty 
opportunity to get into mischief, 
(To be continued) 


WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year. 








li i . C-252 h , N.Y. 
Hundreds Needed Pig et ee Yin can on heoate 
MEN—BOYS OVER 16 Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY rd (2) Schedule showing places of all coming U. 8 
Government examinations; 3) list of any Gov- 
Steady Work SS —<«€£-:s.«—<- °° 


No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations f Name 
Common education sufficient. 7 
Send coupon today—SURE / Address... . 





WRITE fe llust rated de book | 
ATENTS. fi"RECORD OF INVENTION | INVENTORS. 
BLANK..”’ Send model or sketch and description of | 


invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Highest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 


| Send model or sketch and 





s patentable na 


give our opinion of its I 
In all VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. RANDOLPH & CO.,789 “‘F,’’ Was 


Who desire to secure 
patents s 


our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR PATENT.” 


description and we will 





hington, D.C. 


Brand New—High Grade—Strictly Firsts 


NEW CORD TIRES Sssassic: 


Here is your opportunity to buy New High Grade Cord Tires dirt cheap. Fresh stock— 
strictly firsts. Manufacturer’s name and serial number. In original wrapper. The greatest 
A L 


tire sal 


this season, Values which cannot be duplicated anywhere offered at tremendous sacrifice 


Standard Make Tube Given With Each Cord and Fabric Tire '}7 


These big sturdy, substantial cords, are built of new strong, fresh material by a well he 
known manufacturer, who guarantees every tire to be free from defects and work- WH 


Saal 





Our si. 
absolutely guarantee our cords to give full 8000 miles service. 
i Fabrics Size Cords Cords 
$7.10 83x4 $17.50 ; 35x44 25 75 


8.45 4x4 18 95 26.15 





9.25 82x 4'¢ 23.50 3 26.75 
10.50 38x4}4 24.10 f $5x 28.00 
82x4 5.9 10.70 B4xd3g 25.00 Ka 
All tires sent, no money, down for your examinati. 
Send No Money — tier convinesd of the tremendous barca eee 


value. State whether 
Cord or Fabric are wanted. We allow special 5 per cent discount if full cash is sent with order = 


prices are far lower than any other standard tire, yet we y 





i 
Fabrics \8 
$15.30 NW 

17.70 XB 
19.00 ‘ye 


’ 
Pay only 4 
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Good Bonds 


Eagerly Bought | 


So deeply rooted is the 
conviction that Federal 
Bonds are, in phrase 
and fact, Better Bonds 
that today our chief 
concern is to obtain 
enough first mortgages 
of our high character 
for conversion into 
Federal issues of 7% 
first mortgage real es- 
tate serial gold bonds. 


The steadily mounting 
volume of our business 
day by day, month by 
month, and year by 
year offers undeniable 
proof that investors do 
prefer and do insist 
upon Federal Bonds, 
known the country 
over as Better Bonds. 
Write for our new 
booklet 6L. 


7% 


FEDERAL 
BONDS 


Are Better Bonds 





Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg. 
Detroit 

$23) 


Mail This Coupon 





. 

: Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 

: Federal Bond & Mortgage Bidg., Detroit 

N 

: lam greatly interested in your 7% Better 
< Bonds. Send me Booklet 6 L. 

N 

= 

& Name..............-.c2--cccecce 
N 

I MID ie Sh a ce i aS I et 
a 








and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


HY is so much stress laid by 
financiers on the idea that im- 
ports from debtor countries 


should enter the United States with as 
little hindrance as possible from tariff 
regulations? Why is it contended that 
unless we permit the indebted countries 
readily to sell their products here they can- 
not pay their governments’ dues to us? 
On this point there appears to be much 
confusion of thought, or at least obscurity 
of statement. There is a reason for the 
position taken, but this has not been made 
}entirely clear. Governments themselves 
do not participate in business transac- 
tions. Commerce is carried on by private 
enterprise and its risks, profits or losses 
do not immediately concern the ruling 
authorities. Hence, an excess of im- 
| ports from Great Britain or France over 
|our exports to them would not mean can- 
cellation ef the debts of those govern- 
| ments to us by the amount of that excess. 

Governments can pay their indebted- 

nesses only out of the revenues they raise 
by taxation. But a prosperous land ts a 
more able, willing, and liberal yielder of 
taxes than an impoverished or only pass- 
ably thriving one. If the people of Great 
Britain and France could increase the 
total of their trade with the people of the 
United States—that is, enlarge their ex- 
portations in this direction—their pros- 
perity would be enhanced and their Gov- 
ernments could obtain larger tribute from 
{the taxpayers. Income and _ property 
taxes would make augmented returns to 
the national treasuries, and this might be 
true even if the tax rates should be 
lowered. 

Burdens of taxation are relative, not 
|absolute. The poor individual with aiffi- 
culty meets an exaction which to a rich 
man would be trifling. So is it with na- 
tions. When they are well-to-do they 
can face billions of bills payable without 
a qualm. It is to the interest of all cred- 





itors to have their debtors prosper. And 
so the United States desires that the 
Allied nations, whose rulers borrowed 


$10,000,000,000 from its treasury, should 
flourish and pile up riches. In that event 
repayment of the loans would become 


|comparatively easy and the chance of 
international irritation from this source, 
due to heavy taxation, would shrink to a 
| minimum. 

Now that Great Britain proposes soon 
to begin paying interest on her debt to 
the United States, it would advantage 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subserthers to Lesure’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 
No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuie’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43d St., New York, giving 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 


Address 


FOREIGN TRADE AND OUR EUROPEAN DEBTORS 


her if there should be an increase in the 
sale of British products in this country. 
Indirectly, that would strengthen the 
British Government’s fiscal position. If 
the British could find other equally good 
markets they would not have to deal 
more extensively with America. Britain 
could then reduce her debt by using some 
of the money obtained by her business 
concerns from customers elsewhere. But, 
all things considered, the United States 
offers the most desirable market in the 
world for the European debtor nations, 
and it would be much harder for them to 
repay us if their citizens do not have 
facile access to buyers here. Therefore, 
it is hoped that the coming tariff measure 
—if it ever does come—will not bear too 
heavily on foreign-made wares. As has 
before been said in these columns, mod- 
erate imposts would serve to equalize cost 
of production here and abroad and they 
would not bar out or unduly restrict offer- 
ings from across the sea. Profits on the 
imported goods would, of course, be less 
than if these were admitted free. But 
the market would continue open and in- 
viting and there would still be a sufficient 
margin over expense to warrant active 
trade. 

American sentiment, more firmly than 
ever, favors payment by the Allies of their 
obligations to us. But it also would 
grant them a fair chance to earn the 
requisite funds. While there can be no 
compromise on the main question of debt 
payment, some compromise on lesser mat- 
ters might be advisable. Great benefit 
should follow expanded commercial activ- 
ities between the United States and the 
debtor lands, and nowhere would the 
effects be more signally evident than in 
our securities market. The securities of 
not a few concerns dependent more or 
less on sales abroad have slumped con- 
siderably since the war. A revival of 
foreign trade would react favorably on 
the issues of numerous corporations, as 
well as add to the national prosperity. 


Answers to Inquiries 


M. Arwarer, Minn. The John Deere Company is 
paying dividends on preferred, but none on common. 
Its bonds appear to be a fair business man’s investment. 
No first-class listed bonds paying 8 per cent. are selling 
at par and below. They are all quoted at a premium. 
Here are some fairly good 8 per cent. issues, meeting 
your requirement of price: Allied Packers, Central Steel, 
City of Porte Alegre, Brazil; Indiahoma Refining, 
National Leather and Invincible Oil. Armour 7s of 1930 
and Swift 7s of 1931 are selling at about the same 
price. Swift & Co. have no preferred stock and Armour 
& Co. cannot continue dividends on common. That 
should explain why Swift's shares are higher than Armour 
common. 
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Make Your Money Earn More 
The Ideal 


Investment 


for you 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds, secured by 
income-earning buildings in Miami, Flor 
ida, offer you the opportunity to obtain 
8°) on your investments with full assur- 
ance of safety. Such a liberal rate, on 
such high-grade security, is difficult to 
find elsewhere. 




















We are the oldest first mortgage bond 
house in Florida, and have been identified 
with the wonderful growth of Miami. No 
investor in our securities has ever lost a 
dollar or waited a day for money due him. 
ted booklet, ** The | Ide ul Invest- 

1mm nm det 1¢ mumerous 
tv features of these First Mortgage se 


Write at once for a free copy 
















Our illu 






curthte 









Partial payment accounts invited 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


200 Miller Building Miami, Florida 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and bus'ness men. 






Free on application 
J: S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Excha 
42 Broadway New York 


THESE 6% GOLD BONDS'ALSO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS 


f the business, in addition to 6% interest. Annual 
income, past 6 years, 10%. Principal amply se- 
cured. Individual attention to letters of inquiry. 

W. L. HAYES, Correspondent, CLARENCE HODSON CO. 
16 E. 43d St. National City Bank Bidg., NEW YORK 


THE STOCK MARKET 


yffers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 

S. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 
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“Lend me twenty cents for Film Fun. 


It’s good.” 











Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 
Ve shall not only show you how, but 
will supply everything you need for the 
job, and give you special help and co- 
operation—all without expense to you. 
If u have an earnest desire to make some extra 


vhat ot 





ng as subscription atives for Leslie’s 
Weekly, Judge and Film Fun. 

rtment, Leslie-Judge 
New York Cit 






represent 


Address Desk 1, Agency Dep 
Company, 627 West 43d Street 











K., Totepo, On10) ~=—- The Calumet & Hecla Mining ¢ 
has paid no dividends since June, 1920. It had deficits 
in 1918, 1919 and 1920. Its production was «greatly 
curtailed in 1921 and ‘t probably made no profit. It 
produces copper and the market for the metal is not very 
brisk at present rhe stock is not “a good investment, 
but a speculation. 

A.. Barrie Creek, Micu. It looks like a prudent 
step to exchange Liberty Bonds for the Miller mortgage 
bonds. The lat ter are well regarded and reasonably 
secure. The Petosky Portland Cement Co. has paid no 
dividends since January, 1919. Yet it has recently 
increased its capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 
If it could make no return on the old amount of stock 
how can it on the increased amount? 

M., Patuapecenia, Pa. The Sen-Sen Chiclet Com 


pany bonds are a mortgage on trade-marks and trade 
— and are secured by deposits of certain issues owned 
the Sen-Sen Chiclet Co Phe latter company was 


a Dh dh by the American Chicle Co., which has assumed 
payment of the bonds. The Chicle Co. is not in a strong 
financial position, having been obliged to pass dividends 
on its stock 

M., Perv, Inv. Standard Oil of Indiana pays 16 
per cent. on par, $25, or a4 1 vear. It is quoted at about 
887, so that the vield on market price is low As the 
company paid a stock dividend of 150 per cent. in 1920, 
it is rather too soon to look for another melon At the 
end of 19290 the comp a surplus of %86,000,000 
I do not anticipate a box 
is more likely to advance 
specialties 

J., Newport News, Va. The Un 
ware has large holdings and ought 
It might be better to hold your shares for a while longer 
in ho ype ot bett eT prices Ameri an Internation | has 
strong men behind it. and it is said that it earned a small 
surplus in 1921 is is considered encouraging because 





u 
the market right away It 
owly except in the case of 











| a deficit was looked for The corporation may some 


| lends itself more readily to st 


~~ be in much better shape 

Decatur, Int. Although Bethlehem B common 
igh voting power, it is more fas ored by the public 
than the Class A stock because the issue is larger and 
lation. Dividend 





| paying stocks that may some day sell higher include Allis- 


| 


Chalmers common and preferred, American Woolen 
common, American Steel Foundries, U. S. Rubber pre- 
ferred, Bethlehem Steel 8 = cent. pfd. Of course, 
I cannot tell how fast and how far the prices of these 
issues will go. If business should improve it is very 
likely that Southern Pacific, Middle States Oil and 
Beth. Steel B will make advances. Any of the stocks 
named would be a fair purchase with your $1,500, but 
it would be safer to diversify 

B., Los ANGELEs, Cat It is use less to conjectur 
future of Simms Petroleum C It has fas 2g | 
but whether it is going to be abi to earn en 
dividends is more than I can work ¢ 

A., Cuicaco, tut Libby, McNeil & Libby has passed 
dividends on t classes of stock and it is said payments 
are not likely to be resumed for a year or two. It would 
be better to buy a dividend paying stock Goodye ar 
pfd. is not a dividend payer and it looks like a long pull 

H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. appears to be heavily 
capitahzed The stock, par value &5, is. quoted at 














| &3.25. It does not appear desirab le 


Kansas Crry, Mo 
elaahl property It has had its labor troubles anc 
low price of copper has injured its business The stock 
has been quoted as low as 20 cents although the par 
is $5. Whether the company will prosper or not in 
the future depends on an im proved market for copper. 


The Big Ledge ( opper Co. stock is as little desirable as 





e Canada res ad Co. has 








| the Canada Co.'s stock. I would not, as an original 


yroposition, put any money into either of them. Ray 
a ules Copper Co. stock is quoted at 4 cents, so ridicu 
lously low a price that the less you have to do with the 
stock the better 

S., CaLDwWeLt, Ip 
before General Motors common resumes payment of 


It probably will be quite a time 


| dividends. Willys Overland stocks are both highty 


| spec ulative and the pr 


spect of returns on them ts pretty 







dim. The company has not overcome all its difficulties 
Pacific Oil is selling too high for its present dividend of 
&3. You could do better by buying Mexican roleum 


pfd. paying 8 per cent. One share will cost you less 


| than two shares of Pacific Oil, which we uld bring you 


apparently because there is hope that the stockhol 
| will get something out of it. But there are no ind 


only 86. The stock of the Linco In Moti wr Co., which 
was purchased by Henry Ford, is still quoted on the et 





that Mr. Ford intends to make any payments to the 
stockholders in general 

L., Morristown, N. J. A coal strike—if one takes 
place, which is doubtful—could only temporarily affect 
the stock market and would not be a seri 
the present upward move. The Admini 
Washington would probably intervene before the trouble 
went too far. The caution issued by the State Depart 
ment to capitalists not to lend money abroad without the 
approval of the Department does not necessarily mean 
that any country is going bankrupt. It shows that the 
Department will not use its moral influence in favor of 
lenders unless they have the sanction of the Department 
for their loans. A smash in Germany has apparently 
been pretty well discounted and it may never take place 
The outlook for the Sugar companies has lately improved 
and prices of their stocks have been advancing, but if 


ystacle to 





ration at 


| the new tariff bill should put a high duty on sugar, 
| Cuban-American Sugar Company's stock would be far 


| Corporation has not always been 
| spite of everything the company seems to hold its own, 


from a good speculation. I look with disfavor on Island | 
Oil stock. The company has immense holdings, but is | 
heavily capitalized and somehow it has been unable | 
to make enough money to put itself in a strong position. 
I have considerable confidence in Governor Haskell, 
although his management of the — States Oil 
onservative. ,In 


land it has paid dividends right along. Its outlook | 


appears good | 


New York, March 25, 1922 
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The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 


to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do hasineas with, are interested in, or 
ever e - goo to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will w the se bOOKS 





They are a very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, including the Virgin Islar 
Simply as literature you will gain much from 
interesting text and their remarkable 








pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and prit ted from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 

















Profuscly illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
il facts and places, hotels, 
ms, and clear information that 

> ge about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 
in colors, helpful maps . Sent postpaid 1 


on receipt of price 

















A companion volume to the book on 
the _ Indies, devoted exclusively to the 


mee of Cuba, covering historical data; 

ommerce Ny ana; Cabana; Morro Castle; 
mare ot a Me ifes, Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas Transportation; 


Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo: 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 


days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 
cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent 75c | 
postpaid on receipt of price 


WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY | 
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S E The Dominant 
Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1. 


Here is the 
ever written and now offered at a bargain 


greatest collection of sex books 
price. 


The most important facts of life made plain. 
Learn the laws of sex and life by reading these 
»ooks, which are written for young men and 
women, fathers and mothers. The titles 

1 Manhood: The Facts of Life. 

2 Montaigne’s Essay on Love. 

3 How to Love. 

4 Eugenics Made Plain. 

5 What Every Girl Should Know. 

6 Case for Birth Control. 

7 Aspects of Birth Control: Sociolugical, 

Moral and Medical. 

8 Debate on Birth Control. 

9 Emerson's Essay on Love. 

10 Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 

il De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

12 On the Threshold of Sex. 

13 Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 

Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 to 

128 pages. Convenient pocket size, now 
offered for limited time for only $1, prepaid. 


order or check for $1 


Ask for ‘13 


™ nd dol! ir bill, 
this offer 
sex books.”’ 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 
Girard, Kans. 
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before is withdrawn. 
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if You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send it back 


Le o prove our bine vite MEXICAN DIAMOND cannot be told from 

sENUINE DI AMOND and has same DAZZLING RAINBOW 

rr IRE, we will send as lected 1 carat gem in ladies Solitaire Ring, 

sat Paice, $6.26) Half Price to $2.63. gt 
eat Bele her Ring (Cat, Price $6.50) for $3.25. 

12k x Gold Filled mountings. GUARANTEED 2 YEAS, SEND NO 


MONEY. Just mail 

. When ri ives deposit $2.63 for Ladies ring or $3. o' 
Gents with postman. If not pleased return in iaave for money back 
less handling charges. Write for Free catalog. Agents Wanted 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept LW, las Cruces, W. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamon 




















THE WEBSTER 


orty West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
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Next door to the Harvard Club 
5° far Suen from out of town will find the 
| Webster inv and convenient. Es- | 





pec ot ion will be given and moderate 
| es quoted, particularly for suites of two 
| ! i three rooms. 
Joun P. Toxson, Proprietor 
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A BETTER JOB NOW 


If vou have no trade you can get a good one in a few 
esd a Learn the auto business. Repairmen always 
needed, get good pay; 10,000,000 autos, trucks, tractors 


need expert service. ou can get in this business in a 
few weeks. Our Free 188-page illustrated catalog gives 


full particulars. Send name today. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
1184 Auto Building, Detroit, t, Michigan 





BE AN EXPERT 


“7 
Fi 
Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
hours. No failures. Complete Outline FREE, 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 31, St. Louis, Mo. 
and heed certain 


INVENTORS 222% 


facts a for Patents. Gorka se ora Sense 
gives those facts: free. Write Lacey & 
F St., Washington, D.C. ESTABLISHED 1869. 
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Sales Agents 


wanted in every county to give 
all orepare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
pexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co. 38 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 
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ties of life. 
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Free Booklets for Investors 


There can be no safer investment than a first mortgage 
real estate bond. The top notch of yield on such issues 


| has been reached by the Miller Mortgage bonds dealt in 


| by G. L 


Miller & Co., Inc., 105 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
are based on income-paying property ap- 
praised at twice the value of the securities, and a come 
in denominations of #100, #500, and $1,000. They 
yield 8 per cent. and the interest is payable twice yearly. 
They can be bought on the partial payment plan if 
desired. For full particulars regarding the bonds write 
& Co. for the interesting story which they 
“IT Don't Guess—I Invest.” 
» ambitious man who saves is not satisfied with 
savings bank interest. He looks around for securities 
that will give him a larger return. Such securities are 
offered by the Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie 


These bonds 


Are the Railroads Doomed ?— 


MARSHFIELD: 


“The Southern Pacific Company paid taxes in Coos 
County of $41,085 for the year 1920; expended in Marsh- 
field and vicinity %207,705 and in the State of Oregon 
$4,519,888 for lumber, etc., during the year of 1920; paid 
&3,840 for street improvements in the city of Marshfield 
during 1920; employs in the city of Marshfield 91 men, 
most of these men being heads of families representing 
more than 300 people, all residents of Marshfield. The 
payroll for these men averages $15,308 per month which 
is distributed among our local mer¢ hants for the necessi- 
Don’t bite the hand that’s feeding you. 


| LEBANON: 


| freight 


| effort to retain what we 


| ules of transportation, 


“Does the public want the roads, which 
ruined by the hauling of heavy loads over them by a 
business that does not contribute to their upkeep? The 
trucks do not maintain stations in our city for the con 
venience of their patrons, but use our public streets for 
this purpose. They do not employ anyone who resides 
in our city, neither do they have any payroll that could 
in any way compare to that of the railroad; in fact, they 
have no payroll at all in Lebanon. They spend but 
little if amy money among us, unless it should happen to 
be for gasoline to enable them to get out of town 

“We want to see our present train service continued, 
and we know it will not be should the present state of 
and passenger business continue. We hope the 
Lebanon will work hand in hand in an 
now have—a good service. 


pay taxes, 


merchants of 


Boycotts of merchants who patronize 
motor trucks have been started in several 
communities, and there is now a move- 
ment on foot to call a special session of 
the State legislature and secure the pas- 
sage of laws regulating motor transpor- 
tation, demanding heavy bonds from 
operators, insisting upon definite sched- 
and in general 
placing the entire business in responsible 
hands, subject to control of the public 
service commission. 

On the other hand, the motor bus and 
motor truck operators are now raising 
funds to combat this opposition, are 
laving plans for a state-wide organiza- 
tion, and in every part of the State are 
extending their lines. 

What will be the outcome? 

When I asked William Sproule, Presi- 


dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 


| this question, he replied as follows: 


‘The motor bus and motor truck will 
the railroad out of business; 
not in this generation. The 


drive 
least 


not 
at 


| people are beginning to appreciate the 





and if they 
to choose be- 


of railroad service, 
were called upon to-day 
tween the motor bus and the railroad, 
they would choose the latter. 

“Moreover, the reported prosperity 
of auto vehicle transportation is largely 
fictitious. That is to say, if the motor 
trucks and motor busses were subjected 
to the same treatment accorded the rail- 
roads, few of them could compete with 
the railroads. 

“The railroads ask for no favors. 


value 


Is 


All 


they ask is a square deal. If you are 
not going to tax the gasoline railroad, 
then don’t tax the steam railroad; if you 


are going to tax the steam railroad, then 


| tax the gasoline railroad. That seems 
plain enough, and eminently just. It is 


all we ask, and I am certain the people, 





State Bank Bldg., Chicago. The company has been in 
business many years and has handled millions of dollars 
of first mortgage bonds. Its Investors Bonds are parts 
of first mortgages on high class property and they yield 
7 per cent. Whoever buys them makes his money work 
efficiently for him. Complete details are given in book 


lets No. I-151 which the Investors Company will send 
on request. 
The well and widely known house of H. M. Byllesby 


& Co., Inc., 208 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York, offers to investors the securities 
of the Standard Gas & Electric Company and the North 

ern States Power Co. The bonds, and stocks of 
these organizations are widely held and the forthcoming 
annual reports of the compames will be interesting to 
all owners or prospective owners of the issues. Copies 
will be mailed by Byllesby & Co., to any applicant for 
Li4 and 25. 


notes, 


(Concluded from page 441) 


when they understand the situation, 
will grant it.” 

Another prominent railroad man on 
the Coast, who did not wish to be quoted, 
was not quite so optimistic concerning 
the future. He said: 

“If the motor vehicle development 
of the past decade represents a natural 
advance in the evolution of transporta- 
tion—that is to say, if the motor vehicle 
can supply better transportation at less 
cost to the people than the steam rail- 
road—then no amount of agitation and 
no amount of legislation can prevent the 
ultimate disappearance of the railroad. 
But this fact has not yet been demon- 
strated. I hesitate to say it will not be 
demonstrated. In fact when I try to 
picture the future I sometimes see the 
airplane, the motor truck and motor car, 
and can’t see the steam engine at all.” 

Except for less than 100 miles, now in 
process of construction, there is now a 


paved highway from Portland, Oregon, 
to Los Angeles, California—a distance 
of approximately 1,200 miles. In Wash- 


ington, Oregon and California, there 
are at least 3,000 miles of paved highway 
as feeders to this main coast road, known 
as the Pacific Highway. In two or three 
years the Pacific Highway will be prac- 
tically completed from the Canadian 
line through Seattle, to the Mexican 
border, and then every important rail- 
road on the Coast will be paralleled by a 
hard surfaced road, open to motor 
vehicle competition. 

Facing such a situation, what is there 
to prevent the railroads being forced out 


of business? In the opinion of the 
writer there are two main obstacles: 
First, public regulation, as suggested 


above, which is unquestionably coming 
in the very near future; and, second, the 
element of speed. 


Time is the great factor in American 
transportation, passenger and freight. 
As long as motor trucks and motor 


busses use the public highways, crowded 
with other traffic and subject to speed 
restrictions, they cannot hope to com- 
pete with the railroads in speed, and 
therefore cannot hope to secure any long 
haul traffic, until special highways are 
constructed for their use alone. 

Interurban traffic—that is, the short 
haul traffic between neighboring cities 
is going fast as far as the steam and 
electric railroads on the Pacific Coast 
are concerned, and there is good reason 
to believe that in a very few years it will 
be gone entirely. To this condition- 
the loss of the short haul business—the 
railroads of the Coast and _ probably 
eventually of the country will have to 
adjust themselves. 
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(Eprtor’s Note—The reader may recall that 
in the issue of January 21, Lesire’s WEEKLY 
published an article by Hereward Carrington, 
Ph.D., entitled “How to Cure Your Shortsighted- 
ness.” This article was based on a book by Dr. 
WW. H. Bates, of New York—*Perfect Sight 
Without Glasses’—in which that well-known 
authority recommends certain exercises as a sub- 
stitute for glasses. It called forth a number 
of protests from physicians and optometrists, 
some of which are reproduced below 
which not only questioned Dr. Carrington’s use 
of his maternal, but the theories and findings of 
Dr. Bates. Dr. Bates, therefore, was invited to 
His letter appears u ith the others.) 


protests 


reply. 


“UTTERLY RIDICULOUS” 
To the Editor of Lesuie’s Werekty: 

Re the article, “How to Cure Your Shortsightedness,” 
by Hereward Carrington, Ph.D., in your issue of Lesiir’s 
wane January 21, 1922. 

ou have never published anything so utterly ridicu- 
lous in the history of Lestre’s. If you want the truth 
bout this matter, either dissect an eye yourself, under 
the direction of a — tent instructor, or apply to Prof. 


F. A. Woll, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York. 
ours very truly, 
H. E. Davison. 


Guelph, Ont. 


EXERCISES NO CURE 
To the Editor of Lesiir’s WEEKLY: 


With apologies to yourself, for I am sure you didn't 
know any better, but it does seem that a publication of 
the caliber of Lesire’s Week iy would look into the facts 

little more thoroughly before passing approv al on arti- 
les of the nature of that by Hereward Carrington, Ph.D 

issue of January 21, 1922). 

lhe writer re fers you to page 8 of Dr. Thomas G. At- 
kinson’s new book, “Oculo-refractive Cyclopedia, and 
Dictionary” (published by The Professional Press, Inc., 
Chicago), for a simple test which you can do, that with a 
little carefulness, will prove to yourself that Dr. W. H 
Bates’s new “sensational” theory is all a myth. Exer- 
cises such as he indicates, are good for the ciliary muscle, 
if not overdone (thereby straining the eyes by overex- 
hausting the supply of nerve energy), but will never 
“cure” defective eyes, as is indicated. That which is not 
a disease cannot be cured. Hypermetropia, myopia and 
stigmatism are “errors of refraction” caused by abnormal 
> of the eye, and can only be relieved by proper 
Call them “crutches” if you will, but if they ar 
» “an comfortable, they are one of the greatest 
aids to the health, happiness and welfare of the people 
to-day. Some no doubt will do themselves damage by 
trying the methods referred to, and only add to their own 
suffering 

That you will correct the false impressions given out in 
that article is expected by the writer. Your readers are 
entitled to the facts. 

Respectfully, 
L. A. WELLS. 
Nevada, Ia, 


LACKS SCIENTIFIC 
To the Editor of Lesure’s Week y 
As one of your readers I wish to protest against the 
article on page 92 of January 21 issue, “How to Cure 
Shortsightedness. i 
This article has no scientific foundation and is erroneous 
in its entirety. 
In the first place 


BASIS 


a statement is made that myopia—or 
shortsightedness—is by far the most prevalent of eye 
defects. That statement is undoubtedly made by a per- 
son who is unfamiliar with the true conditions. 

Fully 75 per cent. of all refractive errors, regardless of 
ize of patient, are hyperopia or hyperopic astigmatism. 
hese errors of refraction are due to an abnormal shape 
f phew eyeball. In hyperopia—or farsightedness—the an- 

posterior diameter of the eyeball is shortened; in 

opia this diameter is lengthened. This measurement 

in in no way be changed by muscular contractions. In 

rder to overcome this defect the ciliary muscle con- 

racts or expands the lens. This constant extra work on 

his branch of the third cranial nerve, which supplies this 
nuscle, is the cause of eve strain. 

As to the experiments on the eyes of rabbits, etc., by 
the removal of the lens, an artificial hyperopia is always 
produced, not by changing the antero posterior diameter 

{ the eyeball, but by depriving the eye of its main refrac- 
tive media, the lens. 

Dr. Bates cannot produce myopia in an eye where the 
lens has been extracted, except by putting a strong con- 

ex glass in front of the eye, which must have a greater 
efractive power than the lens removec 

From experiments I have made, extending over a period 
of several weeks, which were the same as Dr. Bates nar- 

tes, the same refractive error was found to exist as at 
e beginning 

here is only one relief for those suffering with a re- 
itive error and that is by the use of properly prescribed 
spectacles, 

lhe statement that Dr. Bates has conclusively proved 
that neither the ciliary muscle, nor the lens, have any- 
thing to do with accommodation, but is due to other fac- 
tors entirely, is ridiculous. He does not mention what 


fy 





‘How to Cure Your Shortsightedness’’ 





those other factors are. There can be no other factors, 
as there are no external muscles which can change the 
contour of the eyeball under any circumstances. Some 
one has failed to study the anatomy of the eye carefully. 

The article further goes on to say that in comparison 
to an egg, the egg standing on end is a condition of short- 
sightedness, when the exact contrary is true. If the an- 





tero-posterior diameter is too short, as I stated before, a | 


condition of farsightedness is present. 

This article of Dr. Carrington’s will give your re aders | 
an erroneous idea of their defects, and the answer to it 
should be given the same publicity which his article 
received. 

Respectfully, 
o: ¢ M.D. 


Brown, 
Charleston, IL. 


MISLEADS THE LAYMAN 


To the Editor of Lesure’s Week y: 

We regret very much that a magazine of the standing 
of Lester's Weekty should be misled by the pseudo- 
knowledge of one calling himself Hereward Carrington, 
Ph.D., in an article appearing on page 92 of your January 
21 issue. 

This gentleman apparently writes on subjects of which 
he knows absolutely nothing, misleading the layman who 
may read this article, 
of investigation behind it. 

We would appreciate very much if you would convey to 
Dr. Carrington the information that many, practically 
all statements made in his article are false, and that the 
treatise written by Dr. Bates, from which he has ap- 
parently cribbed most of his information, disagrees with 


the published statements in this article. We are not 
entering into any controversy with Dr. Bates on his 
peculiar ideas concerning refraction, but we at least 


demand accuracy in those who quote him. 
very truly yours, 
Los ANGELEs County AssocIaTION 
OF OpToMETRISTS 


Los Angeles, Cal 


DR. BATES’ REPLY 
To the Editor of Lestir’s WEEKLY: 


A number of protests, all writte n, it is claimed by their | 
writers, in the name of “Science,” have been received, 
against statements contained in an article, * 
Your Shortsightedness,"” by Hereward Carrington, Ph.D., 
appearing in Lesite’s of January 21, and based upon 
my methods and discoveries. 

Science, in my understanding, is simply another name 
for knowledge. For demonstrable, proven knowledge. 
Invocations of “Science” as a fetich have covered a mul- 
titude of crimes as well as heralded a multitude of bless- 
ings. False “science” has been supported and true sci- 
ence has been decried more than once in the world’s 
history, but if true science is, literally and simply, de- 
monstrable knowle s«dge, whether codified or indorsed by 
professional societies and practitioners or not, then it is 
my right to reply to the assertions of untruth in Mr. 
Carrington’s article in the name of science—of true science 
—myself. | 
The principal assertions calling for reply are: 
ks That defective eyesight, due to errors of refraction, 
cannot be cured, but can only be relieved, and by glasses. 

My published results of cures are evidence that errors 
of refraction are curable. 

2. Myopia—or shortsightedness—is the most prevalent 
of eye defects. 

Mr. Carrington erred in this statement; 
statistics, available to anyone interested, 
— 

The antero-posterior diameter of the eyeball cannot | 
be ane d by muscular contractions. 

My published experiments on animals, verified and easy | 
of reference, show conclusively and scientifically that this | 
assertion is untrue. 

4. In experiments with rabbits’ eyes farsightedness is | 
produced not by changing the antero-posterior diameter | 
of the eyeball, but by depriving the eye of its main re- | 
fractive medium, the lens. 

On the contrary, the antero-posterior diameter is short- 
ened by contraction of the recti, as the record of my ex- 
periments on animals plainly demonstrates. 

5. Shortsightedness cannot be produced in an eye from 
which the lens has been extracted except by putting a 
strong convex glass in front of the eye, which must have 
a greater refractive power than the lens removed. 

In the absence of the lens myopia and accommodation 

can be and have been produced. My experiments on 
culate have demonstrated this as well. 

6. My proofs that the ciliary muscle and the lens have 
nothing to do with accommodation, which is due to other 
factors entirely, are ridiculous, and there are no other | 
factors. | 

In the absence of the lens I have demonstrated, and the | 
records of the demonstrations have been published, that 
the length of the eyeball and the variable focus can be 
altered at will through the action of the muscles on the | 
outside of the eyeball. | 

I have been a recognized eye specialist for thirty-seven | 
years. I have cured and improved the defective eye 
sight of thousands of persons. Voluble invocations of 
~ ssional “‘science” to the contrary notwithstanding, I 
nave established certain truths with regard to defective 
eyesight, its causes, improvement and cure, which have | 
proved their value to humanity and their scientific actu- 
ality through being the medium of the restoration of per- 
fect sight to hundreds of persons without the use of glasses. 

ery truly yours, 


W. H. Bares, M.D. 
New York City | 
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Try this Portable 
Typewriter 10 Days 
FREE 


Now you can buy the 
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the factory 
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We give you 


10 Months to Pay 


Same machine as used 
thousands of doct« 
lawyers, bankers, 8% 


~~, 7 Ok $ 
10 Months 
to Pay men, students, writers 
and business men in 31 


countries. Every feature of best, standard size ma- 
chines. 28 keys. 84 characters. Brand new—not a 
rebuilt typewriter. Neat, compact carrying case free 
with every machine. Send today for our 10 Days’ 
Free Trial Offer and 10 Months’ Easy Payment Pian. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 19-D Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Conn Saxophone 
Boor FREE 


Send now for 
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portunities with saxophone, how 
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tets, etc. Illustrates exclusive improve 
ments which make Conn easiest of a 
to earn, most beautiful in tone. Pic- 
ture scores of stars who use and 
endorse Conn as the world’s finest 
\ saxophone. A postcard brings book 
’ and details of FREE TRIAL, 
EASY 4 SINT plan on any 
Conn instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
462 Conn Bidg., Elkhart 
Indiana 
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**I can hear you with the 
MORLEY PHONE.” 
It is invisible, weightless, 
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is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Write 
for Free Booklet con- 
taining testimonials of users 
all over the country. It 

describes causes of deafness; tells how end why the MORLEY 
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The Morley Company, 26 $, 15th St., » Devt 774, Philadelphia 
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ALL-WOOL 


tailored-to-measure 
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262 Competition swept aside 6" 
You get your profits in advance 
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which you sell to your customers. Under- 
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this price includes a very handsome profit for 
yourself and above all understand that you get 
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The Selling Outfit we supply is the great- 
est thing of its kind ever gotten out. It’s put up 
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The Doggonedest Race 


over two news camera men and a judge 
before they could be stopped. 

“Lyd” was through, and had gone miles 
farther than the course called for. The 
story of how she stopped the runaways 
and mushed back to the trail 
country, fighting drifts, breaking through 
the crust into six to eight feet of snow, 
pulling out by the main force of her dogs, 
covered with snow and ice, but full of 
grit, would read like the cross-section of 
a novel of the Northwest. But handi- 


capped as she was with a bad knee, in- 


across 


jured in a spill before the start, she had 
made it. 

She had another hand ap. W here men 
drivers could run for a space, warming 
themselves and at the same time resting 
their dogs, the girl could not. With the 
injured knee impeding her, she could not 
lose the time, and so she rode all of the 
way, the cold stiffening her to the one 
cramped position, lips frosting into the 
pucker of her whistle, snow freezing on 
clothes and face, but still going. 

At the end of the second lap she was 
sway ing on the sledge, but still whistling. 
“She'll never finish,” was the verdict of 
many, but what wagers were offered that 
way were snapped up like hot cakes. 

“T don’t care whether she finishes or 
not,” bawled one husky in mackinaws 
and shoepacs. “I'm for her my 
money goes down to say she does,” and 
the roar that greeted him showed that he 
had voiced a popular sentiment. 


and 


Kent won in a driving finish that 
carried him through the waiting crowd 


and fairly under their feet. His sledge 
hadn’t stopped before the now utterly 
mad mob had grabbed him, thrust him 
shoulder high and carried him forward for 
the approval of the judges. His time 
was two hours and thirty-five minutes for 


—(Concluded from page pO 


the twenty-five miles of the course, slower 
than his world’s record of 1921, which was 
thirty-four minutes less for the distance. 
It was a new record in view of the storm 
and trail conditions, however, and _ it 
brought the Ashton-Golden Anniversary 
classic well into the big three of dog 
derbies. 

William Kooch, of Big Springs, dashed 
in to second time, followed four minutes 
later by George Pilcher, a young driver 
from up at Lake, in the Targhee, near the 
Park entrance. They all finished within 
fourteen minutes of each other. 

Young America was _ represented 
worthily in fourth place, when Olcott 
Zarn, a fourteen-year-old boy, finished 
with a team jointly owned and trained by 
himself and Frank Smuin, after putting 
up a stiff race that classes him as some 
day becoming a contender for the honors 
of the champion himself. 

Finally came the girl. Swaying un- 
steadily on the sledge, lips fairly frozen 
in the pucker, with the whistle gone but 
game to the end, she crossed the line. 
Too stiff to rise, she was lifted off and 
carried to shelter, but before she left the 
team she managed a plucky grin through 
her stiffened lips. 

Brawn, heart and courage had been 
displayed. Brains, even among the dogs, 
had their turn when the trophy denoting 
the American championship, was_pre- 
sented to Kent by the Governor. Hardly 
looking at it, he handed it to his lead 
dog, “Bob,” whi h stood by his side. 

And Bob looked first at the champion 
he had piloted to victory, then at the 
Governor, and if his gurgle of under- 
standing joy wasn’t the most intelligent 
speech of thanks ever made gn like occa- 
then this correspondent never 
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The Tramp Steamer 
By THOMAS J. MURRAY 


WY ZIAITH side plate 8 rusty from the tossing spray, 


She swings in ballast from the Mersey’s tide; 


We've 


watched her kicking slowly up the bay, 


And heard her anchor rattling o'er the side. 


No harbor claims he r for us very own, 

From Brest she surges in a Channel rain; 
For lotus tideways in a swooning zone, 

Or ancient harbors on the Spanish Main. 


Her smoke clouds trail above the fields of rice, 
South bound for Saigon through the Yellow Sea; 
She crunches heavily through drifting ice, 
Where bleak St. John’s rests by its polar lea. 


Out of the River Plate she rolls and dips, 
For north of Hatteras with her salty hides: 

Or in the sluggish Schuylkill joins the ships, 
That carry oil to ¢ hinese watersides. 


No signals flare for her on midnight shores, 
No u ires Stinging ii the gusty lanes; 

1s she slips slow across the tossing floors, 
An ocean wanderer in the sun and rains. 
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The winners of Judge’s 


National Smile Week Contest 
will be found in Judge of 











With startling originality 
the issue of April Ist will 
be in the spirit of All Fools’ 
Day. 


After months of impatient waiting 


at last the day arrives. Artists, 





writers—all hands generally, 
seized eagerly upon this opportunity 
to break the dull routine and really 


act foolish. 


\ William Allen White 


(He'll never live down what he says.) 
Heywood Broun 

(Casts a perfectly good reputation to the winds.) 
George Jean Nathan 

(Claims he liked something once.) 
Walter Prichard Eaton 

(Oh, la-la!) 
Walt Mason 

(The guy with a million friends.) 
Donald Ogden Stewart 
DeAlton Valentine 
G. B. Inwood, Harold Lund 








\ Hamilton Williams, Paul Reilly, H. J. Peck 
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Getting a Run 
For Your Money 


Every owner wants to get from 
his car 





the greatest efficiency 
the greatest mileage 
the longest life 


the least expense 


It can’t be done unless 
you know 


how to take care of your car 

how to avoid needless mistakes 

how to make necessary adjust- 
ments to time and wear 

how to diagnose symptoms of 
distress 

how to remedy them at the least 
cost 








HIS BOOK, Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency, is unquestion- 
ably the best automobile reference book, for owner and driver, 
because 

it contains every detail required 

the desired information can be easily found in a moment’s time 

it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each 
chapter 

it is up to date: up to the minute 

anyone can understand it. 

price $3.00 (postage prepaid 

7 x 1014 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than 


200 half-tones and zine etchings. Printed on heavy plate 
paper, flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 


Leslie-Judge Company 
627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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